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One of four hydrogen-cooled generators 
supplying the CEA grid in Lancashire, this giant 
has an output of 75,000 kVA. It was 

built by Metropolitan-Vickers and AF]. 























1 transistor like this the smallest kind of valve 
may be used in a deaf-aid, or in equipment 
that controls whole industrial plants. They are 
made by British Thomson-Houston — and AF 1 
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Electrical equipment may weigh hundreds of 
tons or but a fraction of an ounce. This turbo- 
alternator is part of an installation which covers 
an acre of ground, the tiny transistor barely a 
thumbnail. Both are made by AEI companies. 
Associated Electrical Industries is a practical 
partnership of great firms collaborating in 
research and economy of manufacture. 


An investment in AEI is an investment 
in all these companies : 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 

& Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. & Birlec Ltd. 
& Coldrator Ltd. & The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
& Ferguson Pailin Ltd. & Newton Victor Ltd. 

& The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co, Ltd. 

& Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. & Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
& Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 

& Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 
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Foreword 


HIS MONTH, ON FEBRUARY I6TH, Dr. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan will 
celebrate his eightieth _ birthday. 
Among living historians Dr. Trevelyan 
holds an especially commanding place. Few 
of his contemporaries or predecessors can 
match his range of interests; still fewer have 
so consistently exemplified the fine English 
tradition by which literary grace is combined 
with scholarship and learning. To him 
History Today owes a particular debt of 
gratitude. Dr. Trevelyan was one of the 
main devisers of the idea of launching a 
popular illustrated historical magazine, and 
he has been generous in his encouragement of 
our efforts. When a number of distinguished 
istorians recently combined to publish a 
ollection of studies in tribute to Dr. 
‘revelyan, they were confronted with a per- 
olexing choice: which of the many aspects 
f his achievement should they single out 
.or expatiation ? How could one volume do 
‘ustice to the author of the magisterial 


79 


trilogy on the Reign of Queen Anne; to the 
lively narrator of Garibaldi’s adventures; to 
the illuminator of England in the Age of 
Wycliffe; to the student of the Stuart 
period, the biographer of nineteenth- 
century figures, the man of letters and the 
social historian? It was an admirable 
decision on the part of Dr. J. H. Plumb and 
his colleagues to devote their birthday book 
to Social Studies.' Among the eight essays 
that make up its contents are to be found an 
account of the fascinating contrast in their 
ways of living and expenditure between 
Walpole Senior and his son the Prime 
Minister; a portrait of Leicester as an 
Elizabethan county town; a study of how a 
great nobleman in the reign of William III 
built and financed his new classical house. 
All these are subjects that take their inspira- 
tion from the broad scope of Dr. Trevelyan’s 
crowning work, his English Social History. 


1 Studies in English Social History, edited by 
J. H. Plumb, 287 pp., 17 plates (Longmans. 21s.) 
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Mozart after 200 years 
By NOEL GOODWIN 


“* His music gave expression to the life and ideals of an epoch” 





MOZART and his sister at the keyboard; their father with violin; by ¥. N. della Croce, 1780 


Mozart, whose birth on January 27th, 1756, 

is now being commemorated all over the 
vorld, should have become the most popular 
of the classic composers at the present time. 
One hundred and fitty years ago his music was 
still very much a fashionable novelty; a century 
0 he was firmly established as a classic; by 
tne end of the nineteenth century, however, 
; reputation had faded and his music was 
legated to the classroom as something to be 
idied like a text-book, but hardly worth an 
tual performance. Now his music has 
urned to favour—but only, perhaps, in the 


[: IS STILL SOMETHING OF A MYSTERY why 
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manner of an exquisite piece of china, fre- 
quently taken out of its cupboard to be dusted 
and admired for its perfection of form and then 
put back again. This aimless approach misses 
the real significance that Mozart has for us 
today. His music has endured the vicissitudes 
of two centuries not merely because of its 
artistry in construction and appearance, but 
because, more than any other medium, it con- 
summated and gave expression to the life and 
ideals of an epoch. 

Sentimentalists often bewail the fact that 
Mozart died young, and are fond of speculating 
on the heights his music would have touched 





had he lived to a ripe old age, or even to a ripe 
middle age. I cannot share their sorrow, nor do 
I believe they are right to assume that Mozart 
would have added anything of importance to 
the existing heritage of his music. Apart from 


physiological considerations, which point 
plainly to a creative flame of such intense heat 
that it burned itself out in the prodigious 
amount of music composed during his thirty- 
five years of life, Mozart was entirely an artist 
of his age. He died when the French Revolu- 
tion was at its height and the old structure of 
European civilization crumbling. He was not 
the kind to adapt himself to the changes in 
thought and outlook that were taking place. 
All his life he was content to work within an 
established framework, perfecting its details 
but offering no major innovations; and, once 
the old order had changed, Mozart would have 
had nothing more to give. 

His life was long enough to achieve in music 
the expression of those classical ideals to which 
all art and letters of the time had been tending. 
After the excesses of baroque and rococo 
decoration, art sought a new clarity and direct- 
ness, modelled on the ancient Hellenistic con- 
ception of “a noble simplicity and a quiet 
greatness ” —as Winckelmann described it in 
his History of the Art of Antiquity. Whereas, 
in painting and sculpture, the struggle to 
achieve this unity of freedom and order resulted 
mostly in an unsatisfactory compromise, the 
more abstract medium of music enabled the 
ideal to be realized. It was not merely a 
question of technique but of the opportunity 
offered by the circumstances of the age. 
European civilization surrounded itself with 
music as with mirrors in which the rays of life 
were reflected. Music was demanded for every 
kind of occasion, without being expected (as it 
was a century later) to give the world a philo- 
sophy. It accompanied life and ran parallel 
with it, always reflecting, as through a soothing 
filter, only the elements of richness and beauty. 

As an example of music’s purpose in this 
direction, we may turn to Mozart’s masterpiece 
of opera, Le Nozze di Figaro. It typifies the 
kind of civilization of which it was at once the 
outcome and the commentary. Napoleon later 
said of the original Beaumarchais play: ““C’était 
la Revolution déja en action”; and when it was 


produced in Paris in 1784 precisely those who n 
it helped to send to the scaffold flocked to see 
This satire on a decadent aristocracy enjoyed a 
succes de scandale unparalleled in the history 
of the theatre. Transformed by Mozart, i's 
political feeling and revolutionary moral w:s 
stripped entirely away, and it was changed in*s 
a mirror for all the finer feeling and fire 
manners of the time. It became almost a cor - 
vincing argument of the virtues of the ric!., 
instead of a condemnation of their misdeed: ; 
so that it portrays, in the accepted style of good 
taste, the old, pre-revolutionary, pre-industrial 
order at its best. 

Good taste was the aim of every artist at 
this period; for the artist’s work was daily 
submitted to a select public who were possessed 
of some taste, and could support it, when 
required, with knowledge. Two centuries later, 
a composer labours to create a taste for his own 
music, often by extremely eccentric methods; 
Mozart and his contemporaries worked to 
satisfy an existing taste for opera, symphony, 
sonata and other musical forms. Society at the 
Viennese Imperial Court constantly demanded 
new works; and Mozart was but one of hun- 
dreds of musicians—composers, players and 
singers—who strove to satisfy this demand. 
The Viennese, it is true, preferred novelty to 
depth, and were more enthusiastic than dis- 
criminating; but their passionate fondness for 
music created those conditions in which the 
art could flourish. At their head was the 
Emperor Joseph MII,'  Marie-Antoinette’s 
brother, who succeeded the Empress Maria- 
Theresa in 1765. His austere character was in 
marked contrast to the pleasure-loving Vien- 
nese; but he had a genuine love of music, and 
his detailed interest in opera gave Mozart the 
opportunity to create those works, such as 
Il Seraglio, Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte and Die 
Zauberfléte, by which the composer is best 
remembered. 

Joseph is said to have had a fine bass voice, 
and played the clavier, ’cello and viola. He 
occasionally tried his hand at composition, 
delighted in sight-reading new works and 
almost every day held a concert in his private 
apartments, in which he and his brother, the 


1 See: “‘ Joseph II ” by Nicholas Henderson, History 
Today, p. 613, Sept. 1955. 
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Above: Salzburg, showing the Prince-Bishops’ castle and (right) the Cathedral 
Below right: Unfinished portrait of Mozart by F. Lange 


Archduke Maximilian, usually took part. 
Joseph particularly enjoyed scoring off the 
professional musicians who made mistakes 
when sight-reading new music with him. The 
opera, however, claimed his principal interest, 
and in 1776 he “ nationalized” the theatre, 
providing it with State funds, instead of letting 
it remain entirely dependent on_ private 
patronage. He lowered the prices of admission ; 
and this helped to create a new and more 
democratic audience, which, in turn, had a far- 
reaching effect in preserving through later 
cades the great musical and operatic tradition 
Vienna. 
While travelling abroad, the Emperor was 
nstantly on the look-out for new operas and 
w singers for Vienna, and always took a close 
rsonal interest in the welfare of the artists he 
gaged. He was, nevertheless, a parsimonious 
n, with a passion for economy, and con- 
juently engaged singers and musicians on 
yunds of cheapness rather than of quality. 
S meanness to Mozart placed the composer 
constant difficulties. Though Mozart was 
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Architecture that is the reflection of Mozart’s incidental 
music; wall panelling in the Amalienburg, Munich 


acknowledged the superior of all in Vienna, he 
was kept without an official appointment for 
several years; and when eventually he was 
made Court Composer, he was allotted a salary 
only one-third that which his predecessor, 
Gluck, had received. ‘“‘ Too much for what I 
do,” commented Mozart bitterly, “ but too 
little for what I could do.” 

For the first four or five years after his 
decision in 1782, at the age of 26, to settle in 
Vienna, Mozart was preoccupied with the 
means of obtaining the necessities of life for 
himself and his newly-married wife, Constanze. 
His time was taken up with the drudgery of 
giving music lessons every morning, and with 
playing at concerts for the nobility almost every 
evening. His reputation as a virtuoso on the 
harpsichord and piano naturally made him 
much sought after as a teacher and performer, 





the outcome of which was a vast amount 
compositions for the piano—concertos for is 
own subscription concerts; sonatas, fantas s, 
variations for himself and his pupils. It all 
enhanced his reputation, but obtained for him 
only the modest income of a music-mas'cr, 
Even after the production of his operas and iis 
Court appointment, Mozart had the greatvst 
difficulty in making ends meet; and, althouzh 
his naturally cheerful disposition enabled him 
to maintain at least an appearance of optimism, 
there is no doubt that incessant financial worry 
weakened his health and hastened his death. 

It may be wondered how such an artist in 
constant demand, reasonably successful and 
well-esteemed as Mozart was, should have 
been placed in these circumstances. The cause 
was twofold: the unwillingness of the Viennese 
to hear the same music, however brilliant, con- 
stantly repeated as we like to hear it today, and 
the lack of any copyright protection. Mozart 
was expected, like all other composers, to 
produce something entirely fresh for each 
important occasion. He was paid a modest fee 
for his work; and that was all. Even when an 
opera was sufficiently successful to be repeated 
many times, no extra benefit accrued. The only 
way a composer could capitalize a success was 
through the sale of different “‘ arrangements ” 
of the music for performance in public gardens 
and at private houses. Unscrupulous copyists 
were often able to forestall the composer by 
making as many transcripts of the score as 
there might be a demand for, and then selling 
them to their own advantage. 


Mozart several times toyed with the idea of 


settling in England, where his friends assured 
him a proper income could be obtained for him. 
It came to nothing, partly for family reasons 
and partly through his sense of loyalty to the 
Emperor Joseph; but he remembered with 
pleasure his stay in England with his family as 
a child prodigy at the age of nine. English 
court and society made a great fuss of the young 
Wolfgang—at least until the novelty had worn 
off. After one of their concerts, the father wrot 
to a friend: “I have permitted Wolfgang t 
play the British patriot and perform an orga: 
concerto on this occasion. Observe, this is th 
way to gain the love of the English.” Georg: 
III and Queen Charlotte (to whom Wolfgang 
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| of the Raphael Donner staircase, Mirabell 
e, Salzburg 
Photo : Landesbillstelle 


icated his third set of sonatas) were en- 

ited with his virtuosity; and his father com- 

ited in another letter: “ What he was on 

‘ing Salzburg is but the shadow of what he 

3t present; he surpasses all that you can 

igine.”” 

Their London visit was but one incident in 

eries of tours that occupied the whole of 

zart’s childhood and took him to all the 

ncipal cities of western Europe. Leopold, 
is father, despite a deep paternal affection, 

smed determined to exploit Wolfgang’s 
amazing talents to the limit, and bundled him 
about from town to town like an exhibit at a 
fair. The wonder is not that Mozart died so 
young but that he lived so long as he did, after 
the strain and fatigue of a childhood that 
allowed him practically no rest. His later 
health was seriously affected by these early 
hardships, for his stamina was given no chance 
to develop. On the other hand, he matured 
rapidly as an artist, and his youthful impres- 
sions of the elegant and graceful trappings at 
the Royal Courts of Vienna, Paris and London 
spurred him to aim higher than the pleasant 
provincialism of his native Salzburg. 

All the music of Mozart’s childhood and 
youth, before he went to Vienna, bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of rococo gailantry and 
decoration. It was written essentially to amuse. 
In Salzburg, Mozart was midway between 
French and Italian. influences, rather than the 
Lutheran Protestant tradition of the German 
states farther north. French artists and crafts- 
men worked in Bavaria; Italians in Bavaria and 
Austria. Their styles were assimilated by 
Mozart on his travels and influenced his music 
throughout his Salzburg years. Mozart was 
twenty-three before he obtained his first paid 
appointment—as Court and cathedral organist 
to the Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, whom 
Mozart’s father served as violin-master. Arch- 
bishop Colloredo’s character has been sedu- 

usly blackened for at least a century on 
count of his alleged humiliation of the 
ozarts by treating them as inferior to the 
lets, requiring them to wear livery, and 
pecting them to provide him with the kind 
music he wanted—in other words, by acting 
actly as a man in his position would have been 
ected to behave. 


ail of the Hof Brunnen fountain, in the Residenz- 
tz, dating from 1658 
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There is no doubt that the young Mozart 
deeply resented the way he was treated; yet, 
with a better chance than any other young 
musician of the period of making his way in the 
world by the help of influential patrons, he 
managed to retain none of them. No bio- 
grapher of Mozart has yet succeeded in provid- 
ing a solution to this enigma. Mr. Ernest 
Newman has shrewdly conjectured that Mozart 
may not have been so much of a paragon as we 
have been led to believe—that, for all his airs 
and graces, there may have been something 
about him, some crudity of manner and speech, 
that made him at times his own worst enemy. 
Perhaps he tried his patrons rather too far. 
We shall probably never know for certain; but 
he let none of these external depressing in- 
fluences affect his music until the last sad years. 

At Salzburg, Mozart reacted to the difficult 
conditions of his life by carrying his music to 
the utmost refinement of luxury; and, like all 
luxury, it tended to be somewhat superficial. 
Archbishop Colloredo favoured the Italian 
style of music, to which Mozart was already 
naturally sympathetic, and to which he added 
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the extravagances of rococo decoration. Ar, 
Sacheverell Sitwell has suggested that : ie 
rococo churches of Kloster Ettal, Osterho’ :n 
and Weltenburg are the exact visual equivale ts 
of Mozart’s masses and church music of t is 
period; the pavilion of the Amalienbrug, n: ar 
Munich, is the reflection of his incidental mu 
It was an architecture of harmonious, flow 
line, ornamented with gracefully intric.te 
scrolls and curves, running from one support 
to the next. The beauty of carved angcls 
matched the seraphic choruses; gilded sha’ ts 
of light, the airy scale-passages; painted ceil- 
ings, in the manner of Tiepolo, reflected the 
serenades and divertimenti; the sculpture of 
such as Ignaz Gunther embodied the art of the 
solo aria; silver filigree, the delicate intricaci 
of the chamber music. 

After he went to Vienna, Mozart lifted him- 
self out of the minor elegancies of the rococo 
influence. His music gradually assumed the 
simpler and deeper qualities of expression, 
which enabled him to consummate the ideals of 
classicism in the unity of freedom and order 
within a given form. Two influences helped 
this transformation: the first was Haydn and 
the second was Bach. Haydn had already taken 
the forms of the symphony and the quartet, 
infused them with a breath of honest, peasant 
homeliness, and made them into vehicles for 
the statement of ideas and the expression of 
poetical emotions derived from everyday 
domestic affairs. Mozart brought to them his 
greater refinement of intellect; so that, whereas 
Haydn gives the impression of actually 
sharing in, say, the peasant dances which were 
the basis of his minuets, Mozart stands apart 
and gives a considered commentary on the 
scene—an invisible spectator, like Watteau 
in the Fétes Galantes. 

The depth and profundity of thought that 
Mozart brought to the composition of his final 
masterpieces, such as the last three symphonies, 
Die Zauberfléte and the Requiem, would not 
have been achieved without a fusion of Bach’s 
apparently obsolete and archaic style with 
Mozart’s own. It is one of the minor surprises 
of history that this should have come about : 
a result of a chance conversation between 
King of Prussia, famed mainly for his politic 
his military proficiency and his interest 
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Fr. ch literature, and a minor Austrian 
diy »mat. Frederick the Great talked en- 
th. iastically, one day in 1774, to the then 
Au trian Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, Baron 
var Swieten, about a certain Johann Sebastian 
Baca, of whom van Swieten had never heard, 
bu' who had been superior to any other 
musician of his time. 

eeply impressed, van Swieten got into 
touch with one of Bach’s sons, Philip Emanuel, 
who was then living in Hamburg; and, being 
something of a musical snob and bargain- 
hunter, the Baron bought cheaply a number of 
the elder Bach’s manuscripts. These, with a 
small Handel collection which he had acquired, 
he later took back to Vienna and turned into a 
social asset as the basis of a musical salon. His 
house became known as “‘ that place where they 
play nothing but Handel and Bach.” Mozart 
strayed there in 1782 in search of some casual 
patronage, and was given the manuscript of the 
now famous 48 Preludes and Fugues to tran- 
scribe for string trio and string quartet. Faced 
with the actual work of Bach for the first time, 
Mozart was overwhelmed by a genius whom he 
recognized as his equal or superior. For more 
than a year hewrotevery little except fugues and 
essays in counterpoint, wrestling, as Jacob 
wrestied with the angel, to assimilate the alien 
style of the forgotten master. 

In the end he succeeded; and his work takes 
on a new emotional richness in the last five or 
six years of his life. “‘ It is a mistake to think 
that art came so easily to me,” he wrote. 
‘“ Nobody has spent more time on the study of 
composition than I have done and there is 
hardly any great master whom I have not 
studied hard and often.”” It was true; and it 
enabled him to put forth fresh and productive 
roots in a fertile soil, which in turn grew the 
finest flowers of classical art. The sad and 
disillusioning experiences of Mozart’s life are 
present in his music; but they are overcome 
and dissolved, so to speak, in the refined 
scnsibility which was the idiom of his day. He 
Wes primarily concerned with music as enter- 
tanment; with Kipling he might have said, 
‘ onless men please, they are not heard at all.” 
Mozart was a professional provider of music 
an age that, although it combined barbarous 
omfort with lavish display, desired music 
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as an essential element in daily life. He gave 
expression to the hopes and ideals of his time 
with music in which the sheer pleasure of 
sound, grace of balance and shapeliness of 
phrase were combined into an organic whole. 
More than that, he had the peculiar and extra- 
ordinary talent, shared only by the greatest of 
artists and the most gifted of astronomers and 
higher mathematicians, of comprehending 
mentally a continuous process of time in a 
single flash of inspiration or point of thought. 
In so far as the elusive qualities of genius may 
be defined or described, it was this talent that 
raised Mozart so far above his contemporaries, 
making his music the key to understanding a 
form of art and a way of life that died with him. 


The Guardian 
Angel group by 
Franz Ignaz 
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*“ Not to instruct, but to startle”; JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT, 1705-1872 


N DISCUSSING THE CAUSES of the Crimean 

War, Kinglake points an accusing finger at 

The Times. It was John Thadeus Delane 
who, according to Kinglake, led the popular 
clamour which hounded the country into the 
declaration of war against Russia. Under the 
editorship of Delane The Times came to be 
regarded as the embodiment of that curious 
entity, public opinion. At the same time that 
Delane was creating the illusion that The Times 
spoke for all England, James Gordon Bennett 
was building the same reputation in America 
for the New York Herald. Bennett was perhaps 
more candid than Delane. He prided himself on 
never being in a minority. He made it his 
business to support winning candidates. When 
taunted with opportunism, he defended his 
policy as consistency itself. Was not the country 
governed by majority rule? Well, then, so was 
the Herald. Delane domesticated himself among 
the aristocracy, whereas Bennett as a profes- 
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sional democrat scorned anything that savoured Wi 

of a privileged class, but the results were the po 
same. While each might boast of his indepen- 

dence, they both set their sails to catch the tai 

popular breeze. ne 

Bennett was a Scot, born in Keith, Banff- we 

shire, in 1795. His family being devout D 


Catholics sent him to a seminary in Aberdeen | te 
to be trained for the priesthood, but young 
James Gordon would have none of it. Litera- 
ture was always beckoning to him. A passion 
for the Waverley novels, then just appearing, 
and for Franklin’s autobiography, led him 
seek his fortune far from home. For a man with 
an appetite for adventure and for money- t 
making Sir Walter and Ben Franklin were not 

a bad combination. In the spring of 1819, 

acting on a sudden impulse, Bennett boardec 
a ship in Glasgow bound for Halifax, Nov: 
Scotia. After a short period of schoolteachin: 
in Halifax he moved on to Boston, where the 
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| of the American Revolution began to work 

him. “ I felt,” he wrote in after years, “ the 
e glow in wandering over those scenes 
[ felt on the fields of Bannockburn in my 
-e youthful days. It was liberty and freedom 
iggling against pride and tyranny in both 
2. 

From Boston he drifted to New York and 
rom there on to Charleston, where he made a 
lim living as a journalistic hack by translating 
ews from the Spanish papers brought from 

Havana. In a few years he was back again in 
New York with a grandiose plan for opening a 
commercial school where he would teach 
algebra, geometry, history, political economy, 
commercial law, book-keeping and other sub- 
jects. Unfortunately the necessary capital was 
not forthcoming, and the school never opened. 
Bennett soon forgot about it and went back to 
journalism. Hardworking and inquisitive, little 
by little he made a name for himself in the 
newspaper world. 

Adventures come easily enough to anyone 
who is sufficiently breezy and unsnubbable, but 
financial success is more elusive. It took Ben- 

| nett nearly sixteen years before he could scrape 
‘together the five hundred dollars with which, 
in 1835, he finally launched the New York 
Herald. Few people would have guessed when 
the little four-page sheet, edited and written by 
one man, thrust its way into the world that 
within a few years it would become the most 
powerful journal in America. 

In his own way Bennett was a genius. Cer- 
tainly no editor ever had a greater flair for the 
news. One of his competitors admitted that it 
would have been worth his while to pay the 
Devil a million dollars “ if he would come and 
tell me every evening, as he does Bennett, what 
the people of New York would like to read 
about the next morning.” The Devil told 
Bennett among other things that he must print 
financial news on a big scale, expose stock ex- 
change frauds, describe bawdy-house murders 
in such a way that the public would be com- 


relled to read about them, and at the same time 
print religious news in full. 
Up till then those topics had not found their 
y into the daily press and they proved 
ormously popular. There was something in 
it combination of novelties to please every- 
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body. No one admitted buying the Herald, but 
everyone knew what it said. Within a year and 
a half Bennett could boast of a circulation of 
thirty to forty thousand, and by the beginning 
of the Civil War he had outdistanced all his 
competitors. The function of a newspaper, as 
the Devil explained it to Bennett, is not to 
inform or to instruct but to startle. A pros- 
perous society suffers from “ ennui,” and any 
means of overcoming “ ennui” was justifiable. 
No newspaper readers of today would deny 
that the Devil knew what he was talking about. 

In the first issue of his paper Bennett an- 
nounced that the Herald “‘ would support no 
party, be the organ of no faction or coterie, and 
care nothing for any election or candidate from 
President to constable.” This ringing declara- 
tion of independence made good copy, but it 
did not happen to be true. Whatever he might 
say during a political campaign, Bennett always 
ended by supporting the party in power. It 
would never have occurred to him to champion 
an unpopular cause, or once having adopted a 
policy to stick to it as a matter of principle. 
There were only two principles to which he was 
always faithful. One was to support the existing 
administration, and the other was to attack and 
insult the country of his birth. 

Bennett’s conception of Americanism never 
went far beyond arraigning the evils of mon- 
archy, particularly the British monarchy, and 
contrasting them with the virtues of a republic. 
Long before the war started he was already at 
work stirring up animosity against England by 
insisting that her negro philanthropy was 
designed for the destruction of the South and 
its cotton monopoly. 

As an ardent supporter of Buchanan he 
began by opposing Lincoln on the ground that 
his election would split the Union. He even 
suggested that Lincoln when elected should 
resign, or at least repudiate the Republican 
platform. The idea of secession did not disturb 
him nearly as much as the prospect of civil war. 
After all, the continent of North America was 
surely big enough to contain two nations. He 
pictured the United States and the Confederate 
States as friendly allies. One would annex 
Canada while the other would take under its 
banner Cuba, Mexico and all the islands of the 
Caribbean. 


There was no reason to suppose these vic ws 
represented any deep conviction on Benne t’s 
part. Nothing in his career indicates that he 
cared deeply about anything except the circ a- 
tion of the paper he owned. If he adopted he 
line of peace at any price it was because he 
sensed that that was what the majority of iis 
readers wanted. In the early months of 18:1, 
before the outbreak of war, he was probably 
right. Even Lincoln supporters such as Horace 
Greeley, the crotchety editor of the Tribine 
whom Bennett hated, and General Winficld 
Scott, the commander-in-chief of the army, 
were ready to see the “ wayward sisters ”’ depart 
in peace rather than plunge the country into 
civil war. It was not until Fort Sumter was fired 
on that the temper of the people changed. 
Those who loathed the idea of pinning the 
Union together with bayonets suddenly saw 
that there could be no union on any other terms. 

Along with his readers Bennett found no 
difficulty in executing a smart about-face. On 
April roth, while the fate of Fort Sumter was 
in the balance, he was all in favour of over- 
throwing “the destructive sectional party of 
which honest Abe Lincoln is the pliant instru- 
ment.” On April 22nd, after Virginia had 
seceded, he discovered that Lincoln’s pro- 
gramme was “founded on an imperishable 
love of country which would not permit the 
relinquishment of any one of its parts.” In the 
meantime an ugly New York crowd had 
demonstrated outside the offices of the Herald, 
demanding that the editor show his colours. 
Bennett accordingly appeared at the window 
draped in the folds of the Stars and Stripes. 
There was no question from now on but that 
the Herald would insist on the suppression of 
the rebellion by force of arms. 

To make doubly sure of Bennett’s conversion 
Lincoln despatched Thurlow Weed, a good 
Republican war horse, to call on the redoubtable 
editor with the idea of clearing away any pro- 
Southern sentiments that might still be lingering 
in his mind. Again, in 1864, when he wanted 
to wean him away from McClellan the Demc- 
cratic candidate, Lincoln brought Benne't 
safely into the Republican fold by offering hi:1 
the post of the Paris Legation. The offer, whic» 
Bennett incidentally refused, would if it he 
become known have infuriated many of 
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BENNETT, through his newspaper, fanning the flames of Disunion 


Lincoln’s supporters; but the President had no 
personal feelings where the cause of the Union 
was concerned. He would hold McClellan’s 
horse if McClellan would only win him victories, 
or he would bribe a newspaper editor who had 
repeatedly abused him with an embassy, if by 
that means he could be re-elected and so carry 
on the work of reuniting the country. 

Bennett had become a power to be reckoned 
with not only in America but also in England, 
where the Herald was the only paper known, 
and where his unremitting attacks on every- 
thing English had alienated many of those who 
would otherwise have sympathized with the 
Union. Those who did not like Bennett, and 
there were many of them, accused the Herald 
of doing infinitely more to advance the rebel 
cause abroad by its vilification of the British 
Government than all the Confederate agents. 

While Bennett rallied to the support of 


incoln as soon as the first shot was fired, - 


L 

because that was obviously what the public 
demanded, British opinion did not go along 
with him. Led by The Times, the British press 
argued that to allow full scope to a revolution 
util it was thoroughly organized, and then to 
Or pose it, was nothing short of madness. Up 
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to the outbreak of the war The Times, unlike 
the Herald, was outspoken in its criticism of the 
South. It yielded to none in its hatred of 
slavery. It was positively aghast at the effrontery 
of the South in declaring that slavery was a 
positive blessing (January 4th, 1861). South 
Carolina could not secede, or if she did, she 
must come back again (January 9th). The Times 
wondered what the South could dread in the 
election of an honest Western politician of good 
character and moderate views (January 12th). 

By the time the long debate gave way to war, 
a war in which the cotton trade was bound to 
suffer, these views were conveniently forgotten. 
The Times now backed away from its original 
position that slavery was the cause of the war 
and announced that the real issue was protec- 
tion, represented by the North, versus free 
trade, which was being upheld by the Southern 
States. Secession was a fait accompli, and the 
only question worth arguing was whether the 
South could be, or ought to be, forced back 
into the Union. In their effort to play the réle 
of the philosophic bystander, the editors 
floundered about in a morass of inconsistency 
which must have left their readers utterly be- 
wildered. By the middle of 1862, they had 
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The American Gladiators; Punch cartoon at the close of the Civil War, April 1865 


come to the conclusion that the superior 
numbers and resources of the North were 
bound in the long run to prevail (June 28), but 
a few months later they were equally convinced 
that all talk of putting down the rebellion was 
“mere verbiage” (September 11th). At one 
moment they agreed with Seward that the 
North would conquer the South in ninety days; 
but when Jefferson Davis asserted that the 
war could be carried on in Virginia for twenty 
years after the capture of Richmond, they 
endorsed that opinion too. 

This extraordinary record of inconsistency 
and false prophecy finally hardened into a policy 
of deprecating slavery and smiling on the South. 
The Times was unique in posing as a benevolent 
older brother of the North, while at the same 
time showing the greatest sympathy vith the 
struggle for independence being wage. by the 
South. It was this pose of superior wisdom 
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that exasperated Americans and rankled, long 
after the war was over, in homes where The 
Times had always been regarded as the spokes- 
man for aristocratic liberalism. Only recently 
one of its own correspondents had been ex- 
coriating Southern ruffianism in his account of 
the border warfare in Kansas.1 What had 
happened to public opinion in England? How 
could the paper which had always claimed to 
detest slavery apparently see nothing equivocal 
in supporting the cause that was bent on perpet- 
uating slavery as the mainstay of its economy. 
The responsibility for the amazing aberra- 
tions of The Times lies squarely at the door of 
J. T. Delane. And yet the great editor, “ florid, 
bright-eyed, and teeming with zeal,” as King- 
lake describes him, was not a stupid man. 
1Kansas; or Squatter Life and Border Warfare 


the Far West by Thomas H. Gladstone. Reprinted 
from The Times, London, 1857. 
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Nor was he as utterly ignorant of American 
affzirs as his critics supposed. At a time when 
most Englishmen could flatter themselves they 
knew a good deal about America if they had 
read Mrs. Trollope, Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Delane had at least suffi- 
cient curiosity about America to make him want 
to see something of the country for himself. 

He timed his arrival so that, after venturing 
out west as far as Chicago, he would be in New 
York for the closing days of the Presidential 
campaign of 1856. The election of Buchanan, 
he was relieved to find, had nothing to do with 
his baiting of England. Like many other British 
visitors of the time, Delane was struck by the 
contrast between the extreme kindness and 
friendliness of the people—“ never was so 
humble a lion treated with such consideration,” 
he wrote in one of his letters—and the virulently 
anti-British tone of the press. Politicians and 
newspaper editors in America believed then, 
as many of them do still, that it was the duty of 
well-established republics to encourage and 
support, morally and politically at least, every 
rebellious or revolutionary people striving to 
found a republic. 

Such doctrines, which later proved hard to 

square with the suppression of the Confederacy, 
coupled with loud-mouthed assertions about 
the majestic march of democracy, were hardly 
calculated to win favour with the editor of The 
Times. While Delane was a self-made man, free 
from many of the prejudices of the country 
squires, his middle-class faith did not extend to 
universal manhood suffrage. He came back 
from America confirmed in his distrust of 
democracy and his dislike of the American 
press. The bigness of America, Niagara Falls, 
the vast extent of forest and prairie, the splendid 
hotel in Chicago, such things were faithfully 
recorded in his diary and in his letters home. 
Beyond these solid facts, the common stock in 
trade of every traveller, nothing much pene- 
rated into what Henry Adams calls Delane’s 
‘thick cortex of fixed ideas.” The political 
tresses and strains in this unfamiliar land 
aterested him only in so far as they affected 
ingland. As a result of this unfortunate 
imitation, Delane never acquired any insight 
ito the issues which were already threatening 
) break up the Union. 
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It was still more unfortunate that Mowbray 
Morris, the manager of The Times, happened to 
have been born in Jamaica, the son of a West 
Indian merchant. Strongly conservative by 
nature, he had imbibed from childhood notions 
about slavery that prejudiced him in favour of 
the South. The duties of manager comprised 
the selection and supervision of correspondents 
as well as the business management of the 
paper. With an editor who had no grasp of the 
subject, and a manager who was actively 
sympathetic with the South, it is not surprising 
that The Times should have gone astray in its 
treatment of American affairs. Even so, at the 
beginning of the war The Times was well 
served in New York by an American correspon- 
dent, Bancroft Davis, a young New York lawyer 
who later made a name for himself by presenting 
the American case in the Alabama claims at the 
Geneva Tribunal. Morris had sense enough 
not to remove Davis, although he disliked his 
views; but, when Davis resigned owing to ill 
health in the end of 1861, he took care to 
replace him with a man who shared his own 
intensely Southern sympathies. 

As soon as Davis had warned his paper that 
war was inevitable, W. H. Russell, already 
famous as a war correspondent, was sent out to 
America as the man most qualified to report on 
military operations. It was an excellent choice. 
Russell was a likeable fellow, as well as the prince 
of war correspondents; and there was every 
reason to suppose that in America he would add 
to the laurels he had already acquired in the 
Crimea. He endeared himself to Republican 
circles on his arrival by making a speech in 
which he professed his faith in the cause of the 
Union. Morris considered it a serious indiscre- 
tion; but he need not have worried. Russell’s 
popularity in the North did not last long. No 
country when it is at war relishes the objective 
criticism of a neutral, however brilliant his 
despatches may be. Within a few months he 
had antagonized both sections of the country. 
The South denounced him for rejecting their 
cause, and the North for criticizing their 
methods. His own hatred of slavery made him 
sympathize with the North; but his vivid 
account of the rout of the Northern army 
following the battle of Bull Run, combined with 
the scathing leaders in the paper he represented, 





made him persona non grata to the Adminis- 
tration. The next time he applied for permission 
to accompany the army, Stanton, the Secretary 
of War, saw to it that the permission was 
refused. 

Weary of the abuse to which he was being 
subjected, Russell took it upon himself to 
return to England early in 1862, so that he 
missed all the serious fighting. Delane was 
annoyed by his unauthorized return, which left 
The Times without any news from the front. 
If Russell had stayed in America, ‘and if he had 
been allowed to accompany the Northern armies 
all through the war and to report what he 
observed, the British public would have been 
far better informed about the war than they 
were. The news would not have been warped 
in favour of the South, and Delane’s leader 
writers would perhaps have avoided some of the 
blunders into which he led them. 

As it was, Russell’s articles in The Times, for 
as long as they lasted, present an extraordinarily 
accurate picture of an America girding itself for 
war. No one else has left anything comparable. 
In the course of his travels north and south, he 
met many of the soldiers and politicians who 
were soon to become household words. 
Jefferson Davis, the President of the Con- 
federacy, did not impress him as favourably as 
he had expected; but, as soon as he met Lincoln, 
he recognized at once his capacity, honesty and 
plain dealing. Few men in Washingten at that 
early stage of the war saw the essential qualities 
of the President as clearly as the man known to 
the American public as “ Bull Run Russell.” 
Even when Lincoln looked “ black as thunder ” 
on account of the line his paper was taking, 
Russell still stuck to his opinion of him. 

The general impression among Americans 
that the mission of The Times correspondent 
was to misrepresent their country, vilify their 
public men, and support the cause of disunion 
by creating bad feeling towards the North 
throughout England, though quite untrue so 
far as Russell and Davis were concerned, was 
more than justified by the men Morris chose to 
take their place. Davis was not a lively writer; 
but no one could have presented the issues of 
the war more clearly. Russell, with no interests 
to advance and no instructions to fulfil, had 
gone out as a free agent to report what he saw. 


In replacing them by Charles Mackay and 
Francis Lawley, The Times deliberately picled 
men for the bias of their opinions rather than 
for any capacity they may have possessed ‘or 
reporting facts. Francis Lawley, formerl, a 
Fellow of All Souls, was appointed corresp: = 
dent with the Southern armies. He spent ‘ie 
last two years of the war in Richmond, writi.g 
wildly optimistic stories about Southern vic- 
tories, which he communicated to his paper 
through the French Consulate and the Paris 
office. On him Delane and Morris relied for 
news of Confederate affairs, and the news he 
sent them was almost invariably wrong. 

The Times was equally badly served by its 
correspondent in New York. Charles Mackay 
was a journalist and a poet of no great standing, 
who had been employed in America before the 
war by the Jilustrated London News. In those 
days he had ridiculed the idea of any separation 
of the North and the South. He had also 
warmly espoused the cause of Anglo-American 
solidarity; but, by the time he reached New 
York as the correspondent of The Times in the 
spring of 1862, he had put all that behind him. 
His sympathies were now entirely with the 
Confederacy; and having persuaded himself 
that the Northern cause was doomed he found 
plenty of evidence to support his opinions. 

The New York draft riots of 1863 might 
well have persuaded a more intelligent observer 
than Charles Mackay that the war was so un- 
popular in the North that Lincoln would very 
shortly be forced to accept a compromise peace. 
What Mackay did not understand was that 
New York was no criterion of Northern morale. 
Since the Bull Run episode, no British cor- 
respondents had been allowed near the fighting 
and Mackay accordingly settled down in New 
York, where he appears to have consorted only 
with Confederate sympathizers. At one 
moment, he was so carried away by their 
enthusiasm that he announced, in one of his 
despatches, that the army of Northern Virgini: 
would occupy Washington within the next fev 
days (July 9th, 1863). The news chimed in sc 
well with the wishful thinking of the editor: 
that they predicted, in a leading article on the 
same day, that the capture of Washington 
would be hailed with a great cry of relief al 
over the country. When the news of the battle 




















©. Gettysburg reached London a few days later, 
lhe Times outdid itself by explaining that “ Lee 
hod only been prevented by three days’ bloody 
fichting from obtaining important military 
successes.” 
Not until the very end of the war did The 
Times see the light. Mackay was then dismissed, 
ng after it had become obvious to everybody 
at the so called “ American news” in The 
limes was nothing but Confederate propaganda. 
At the eleventh hour, Delane set to work to 
redress the damage that had been done; but 
t was too late. It was all very well to announce, 
on the assassination of Lincoln, that he was 
as little of a tyrant as any man who ever lived.” 
That was certainly true; but it would be many 
years before America could forget the long 
campaign of abuse that preceded the final 
eulogy. At the beginning of the war, The Times 
had denounced Lincoln for temporizing over 
slavery. That was a fair criticism, though it 
showed no understanding of the problem 
Lincoln faced in holding the border States, 
which were not yet ready for emancipation. 
When he proclaimed his intention of freeing 
the slaves, Delane demanded whether “ the 
name of Lincoln was ultimately to be classed in 
the catalogue of monsters, wholesale assassins, 
and butchers of their kind” (October 14th, 1862). 
In these circumstances, it was asking 
altogether too much of human nature to expect 
America to fall in 
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and start afresh. “ We have our Times,” said 
Cobden, a staunch friend of the North, “ as 
the Americans have their Herald, and the two 
incendiaries may pair off together.” But from 
the American point of view the parallel was not 
exact. The prestige of The Times was unique 
in the newspaper world. That it should have 
taken America so long to forgive and forget 
was at least partly due to the belief that Delane 
was hand in glove with Palmerston, and that 
throughout the war The Times was acting as the 
mouthpiece of the Government. 

J. G. Randall, up to his death a few years 
ago the leading authority on Lincoln, has 
exploded the theory, long held by American 
historians, that the Palmerston government 
befriended the South to a point only just 
short of actual intervention. On the contrary, 
the Government stuck to its policy of neutrality 
with remarkable consistency, and thus earned 
the dislike of both the North and the South. 

The editors of The Times steered a very 
different course. That they should have 
believed the South must eventually establish 
its independence was understandable enough. 
What the Americans could not forgive was the 
deliberate imputation of mean motives to those 
who were fighting, no less gallantly than the 
South, to preserve the Union. In journalism, 
the doctoring of news to suit one’s own pre- 
dilections is surely the unpardonable sin. The 

villains of the war 
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History Today "’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


Reorgamzed by Trotsky in 1918, the Bolshevik forces gradually 


prevailed against the Whites 


in Eastern Russia and Siberia. 


By DAVID FOOTMAN 


(i) 

HEN THE BOLSHEVIKS SEIZED POWER 

WV in November 1917 Russia was still 
at war with Germany, and the Russian 

armed forces, largely as a result of Bolshevik 
effort, were in an advanced stage of disintegra- 
tion. In mid-December an armistice was 
signed with the Central Powers, but the 
Bolshevik leaders were well aware of the 
dangers of their military weakness, and set up 
an All-Russian Collegium for Worker and 
Peasant Military Organization. In January 
* Sovnarkom ” (the Council of People’s Com- 
missars) decreed the establishment of an army 
of volunteers to be drawn from “ the class- 
conscious organized elements of the toiling 


masses.” Recruiting began, but the response 
was moderate. 


Then came the breakdown of the peace 
negotiations and the German advance. There 
was alarm in Petrograd—urgent appeals were 
issued and the flow of volunteers considerably 
increased. But it was obvious to Lenin that 
the Soviet Government had no means of stop- 
ping the Germans, and in early March he 
enforced upon his colleagues the acceptance of 
the terms of Brest-Litovsk. 

The position along the front was thereby, 
more or less, stabilized; but Soviet military 
weakness remained. It is significant that 


Trotsky, now freed from his duties at Brest- 
Litovsk, was assigned to deal with the problem. 
In mid-March, when the seat of government 
was transferred to Moscow, he became Chair- 
man of the newly formed Supreme Military 
Soviet and People’s Commissar for War; and 
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. 
pt. his whole energy into a series of appeals and 
or ers designed to enforce discipline, to intro- 
dvu-e centralized organization and to make use 
ot the professional skill of the old army’s 
re-ular officers. Provincial and local authorities 
were given their tasks and directives. The 
status and functions of Military Commissars 
wore defined. On April 22nd the principle of 
compulsory military training was proclaimed, 
aid a week later the practice of units electing 
their commanders was formally forbidden. 

It was inevitable that these measures 
remained largely ineffective, particularly in the 
outlying provinces. By the spring of 1918, the 
administrative machine of the vast empire had 
broken down. The provincial Soviets were 
composed of revolutionaries who were apt to 
consider centralized organization and discipline 
as symbols of the Tsarist autocracy that they 
had overthrown. Many provincial Bolsheviks 
were essentially pacifists; and the others had 
varying and conflicting ideas about the handling 
of the Red Guards and partisan bands who 
formed their armed force. The pattern of 
military authority was chaotic. In Ufa the 
fighting men (boeviks) were grouped into 
companies (druzhinas) under an old Party 
stalwart of 1905, who refused to believe that 
any further organization was necessary; at 
Omsk, on the other hand, three supreme 
military authorities existed simultaneously— 
the Executive Committee of the Omsk Soviet, 
the Revolutionary Military Staff and the West 
Siberian Military Operational Staff—while 
Irtysh shipping was in the hands of the Steam- 
ship Flotilla Staff. 

The rank and file were a mixed bag. As 
Trotsky remarked, “‘ it was only natural that 
the army attracted, along with idealistic young 
workers, a large number of the low-class vaga- 
bonds then wandering around.” The men not 
only joined as volunteers but remained volun- 

ers after enrolment. There was no enforce- 
ient of discipline. For the most part com- 
anders continued to be elected, as were the 
/mmittees which controlled the commanders. 
it it often happened that “‘ anyone who wished 
is a commander or could call himself a com- 
ander, but not even he knew what he com- 
anded or where it was.” The Red forces that 
‘re to face the first shock of the Civil War 
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TROTSKY planning the Red Army’s campaigns 


were, in fact, a variegated collection of private 
armies—here and there engaged in what 
amounted to private wars against White Cossack 
bands—without co-ordination and without 
cohesion. The issue was to show that their 
military value was negligible. 

The Civil War flared up suddenly. 
Throughout the spring of 1918 there was 
increasing friction between the various Soviet 
authorities and the Czech Legionaries' due for 
transport to France via the Pacific. In May the 
Czech detachments, totalling some 40,000 men, 
were spread out along the 5,000 miles of railway 
between Penza in East Russia and Vladivostock. 
On the 26th, the Czechs in Chelyabinsk over- 


1 The Czech Legion had been formed in Tsarist 
days from Czech residents in Russia and from 
prisoners of war. See “ Civil War in Siberia : the 
End of Kolchak, 1919-20,” by David Footman, 
History Today, page 176, March 1954. 





turned the local Sovier authority. The other 
Czech detachments followed suit and within a 
few weeks Bolshevik power in all the main 
centres along the line from the Volga to the 
Pacific had collapsed. A number of anti- 
Bolshevik governments—the most westerly 
was that at Samara—came into being and 
hurriedly raised little armies of their own. The 
counter-measures of the local Red forces ended 
in rapid and ignominious failure. 

Moscow was well aware of the gravity of the 
position. Universal liability for military service 
was proclaimed in May, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by calls-up in the Volga and Ural dis- 
tricts and of Moscow and Petrograd workers. 
The Revolutionary Military Soviet of the 
Eastern front was established. In early July the 
Fifth Congress of Soviets passed resolutions 
embodying the principles that Trotsky was 
already trying to put into practice. In Eastern 
Russia and in the Urals Party leaders and 
military commanders took feverish measures to 
establish order and discipline. But the anti- 
Bolshevik advance continued. The Reds lost 
Syzran, Simbirsk, Ekaterinburg, the industrial 
towns along the Kama. With the capture of 
Kazan in early August by a small Czech and 
Samara task force, it seemed that the Bolshevik 
front in the East had been broken. 


(il) 

In early August Trotsky left Moscow for 
the Eastern front in the train that was to be his 
command post and headquarters for most of 
the Civil War. He was en route on the day that 
Kazan fell and his train halted at Sviyazhsk, the 
last station of any size West of the Volga on the 
Kazan line. He has recorded: “the army at 
Sviyazhsk was made up of detachments which 
had retreated from Simbirsk and Kazan and 
reinforcements rushed in from all directions. 
Each unit lived its own distinct life, sharing in 
common only a readiness to retreat. . . . The 
soil itself seemed infected with panic. Fresh 
Red detachments, arriving in vigorous mood, 
were immediately engulfed by the inertia of 
defeat.” 

Twenty-five years of Stalinist misstatement 
have failed to arouse any legitimate doubt that 
the main creator of the Red Army was Trotsky. 
His contribution would have been unavailing 
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but for the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
devoted Party activists working on similar lines, 
But he was outstanding because of his in- 
defatigable dynamism, his determination to ; et 
results, his grasp of essentials, his superb shovy- 
manship and his position as the man to whem 
Lenin, overwhelmed with the cares of gover.- 
ment, entrusted the armed defence of the 
young régime. Trotsky was one of the very few 
revolutionary intellectuals of his age to under- 
stand that fighting is not only highly skilled 
and exacting, but so unpleasant a business that, 
however noble the cause, the average man at 
some stage or other is apt to shirk his share of it. 
Since March he had been harping on his basic 
themes—discipline, organization and profes- 
sional skill. The fiascos of June and July had 
proved he was right. In August he was to play 
his personal part in the task of rehabilitation. 

The month at Sviyazhsk was an eventful one. 
On one occasion the headquarters, and the 
Commissar of War himself, were nearly over- 
run by a White raiding party. The 4th Lettish 
Regiment refused to go into action. A battalion 
of the much vaunted Petrograd workers bolted 
on board a steamer. But the work, with the 
help and example of devoted young Party 
enthusiasts, went ahead. Stray bands were 
collected into battalions and regiments. 
Discipline was enforced and morale was raised. 
In Trotsky’s words, “ By a combination of 
exhortation, organization and reprisals . . . a 
wobbly fluid mass became a real army.” 
Another Party leader who was present alters 
the emphasis: ‘Comrade Trotsky’s harsh 
methods were most expedient and necessary 
for that period of undisciplined and irregular 
warfare. Persuasion counted for nothing and 
there was no time for it.” It is true that the 
field tribunals and the firing squads were kept 
busy. But results were achieved. When 
Trotsky left Sviyazhsk the Red forces were, for 
the moment, just good enough to beat the 
Whites in front of them. 


(ili) 

The Red reorganization under Trotsky at 
Sviyazhsk, and under other Party leaders at 
other points along the front, coincided with a 
weakening of the White effort. The main anti- 
Bolshevik asset so far had been the Czech 
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TROTSKY saluting at a review 


Legionaries. But the Czechs were tiring of a 
war they did not regard as their own, and in 
their committee-riddled ranks there were 
already, in the early autumn, signs of that dis- 
affection which was to necessitate their with- 
drawal to the distant rear a few weeks later. 
The improvised Samara People’s Army was too 
small and physically too exhausted to cover the 
length of the front. There were errors of 
strategy; and jealousy between the rival anti- 
Bolshevik régimes at Samara and Omsk pre- 
vented the employment of the newly enrolled 
Siberian levies. Kazan was retaken in early 
September and when, a month later, the Reds 
moved forward on a wide front there was very 
| ittle to stop them. 
All through the late summer and autumn 
there had been ceaseless activity in the Revolu- 
‘onary Military Soviets set up with the head- 
iarters of the new Red armies. They first had 
‘9 find out what troops there were and where 
ey were located: commissars and com- 


anders toured the countryside, collecting 
ands of stragglers and pulling groups of 








soldiers off trains and river steamers on which 
they were hoping to get back to the rear. There 
were drastic purges of commissars and com- 
manders. The various bands and details were 
grouped into battalions, regiments and divi- 
sions, with a regular chain of command. The 
gaps caused by mass desertions were filled, 
partly by drafts from the rear, partly by local 
recruiting, and the problems of the training and 
integration of these new arrivals were tackled. 
Moscow sent up miutary specialists (officers 
of the old army) and Party activists. But for 
supplies the new armies had mostly to look 
after themselves, and this was managed more 
or less by local requisitioning and the setting 
up of depéts and repair shops. Enormous 
importance was attached to discipline and 
morale and it was here that the Party activists, 
from the commissars downwards, made their 
impact. Under the direction of the Political 
Department of the Revolutionary Military 
Soviet of the Eastern Front, Party cells began 
to be set up in all units down to companies. 
There were lectures, leaflets, slogans and pep 














talks. The network of field tribunals was 
completed. The Cheka? established its secret 
agents to keep a watch at every level of the 
Army from the military specialists to the rank 
and file.. By late autumn the Red Army was 
something like an army, and as it advanced the 
ineffectiveness of much of the White resistance 
gave a further stimulus to morale. Up to Kazan 
every action had ended in defeat. Now there 
came a series of victories. In the northern 
sector the Reds took Sarapul and occupied the 
Kama towns of Izhevsk and Votkinsk; further 
south they took Simbirsk, then Ufa. The 
repercussions following the assumption of 
power by Admiral Kolchak had accentuated the 
disorganization of the White southern sector 
and the Reds pushed on to Orenburg. But in 
late December the new Siberian armies came 
into action in the North and the Reds were 
driven out of Perm with vast losses in stores 
and rolling stock. 

In January and February 1919 there was a 
lull in the fighting. It was in the latter month 
that General Denikin assumed supreme com- 
mand of the anti-Bolshevik forces in the South. 
But his offensive potential was still unrealized. 
The Civil War was the Eastern Front. Here 
both sides were busy refitting and preparing to 
attack. The Whites struck first. In the Perm 
sector, after some preliminary successes, their 
advance petered out in the frozen emptiness of 
the North. But further South the Whites under 
General Khanzhin captured Ufa and pushed 
on towards the Volga. In late March the Reds 
were retreating all along the line. Exhaustion 
and greenness led to mass surrenders and mass 
desertions. By mid-April the front seemed to 
have been broken. 

Once again the crisis was overcome, partly 
owing to the weakness and blunders of the 
enemy (it might be argued that the Whites’ 
preoccupation with forcing a junction with the 
Archangel forces was a main cause of their 
defeat); but chiefly owing to the greater drive 
and determination of the Bolshevik leaders, who 
once more made an army out of a beaten mob. 
This time the main architect of the Red success 
was Frunze. Appointed the previous autumn 


In full, its mame meant “the extraordinary 
commission for the suppression of counter- 
revolution.” 


as military commissar of the Yaroslavl regi in, 
Frunze had pestered Moscow for a comm: ad 
at the front. In late December he was m de 
O.C. the Fourth Red Army with headquar: ‘rs 
at Samara. In the next two months he g. ve 
sufficient evidence of his calibre to be put in 
charge, when the crisis came, of the south: rn 
sector, comprising the Ist, 4th, 5th and Turk s- 
tan Red Armies. Reinforcements were ‘1- 
tegrated and drastic steps taken to suppr ss 
panic. In mid-May—about the time that 
Denikin was opening his offensive in South 
Russia—Frunze staged his counter-attack. It 
was completely successful. By August the 
Whites had been driven across the Urals, and 
all danger from the East had passed. Frunze 
himself was appointed to Central Asia and a 
large proportion of his troops diverted to the 
Southern Front. Eventually it was the Fifth 
Red Army alone that undertook the drive across 
Siberia. 
(iv) 


The Red Army was made into an army when 
engaged on active service over a vast terrain at 
a time when government administration had 
all but broken down. The difficulties were 
enormous. The first requirement of an army 
is man-power. But at the beginning of the 
Civil War, except in a very few of the big 
towns, there was no machinery for the regis- 
tration of recruits to be called up, let alone for 
their collection and accommodation. Men who 
did not want to serve simply did not turn up. 
The number of “ deserters ” of this type was 
enormous ; and those who managed to disappear 
after enrolment was also very large indeed. 
Soviet figures show the total of desertions dur- 
ing 1919 to be nearly two million; the figure for 
1918 must have been proportionately higher. 
The problem of supply and munitions was 
equally acute: output of the Soviet war fac- 
tories during this period was pitiable and the 
task of getting what stores there were to the 
men in the line was complicated by transpor' 
difficulties, organizational muddle and in- 
experience and, in some cases, by persona 
dishonesty. 

Trotsky’s remedy was centralized organiza- 
tion. But he was essentially a realist. “ The 
most important thing is system,” he remarked. 
“* That is absolutely true. . . . But the point i: 
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Through the Russian Revolution,” by A. R. Williams, New York 


White troops in the forests of Siberia 


that we did not want to perish before we could 
build up a smoothly running system.” Accord- 
ingly while, in the rear, centralized organiza- 
tions were set up for supplies, transport, 
recruitment (including deserter-catching) and 
training, the various front line armies were 
doing the same in their own areas and for their 
own needs. This led to overlapping and to 
friction; but by and large it worked. And 
with the general advance in the summer of 
1919, things became easier. A victorious army 
does not suffer from desertions and the booty 
captured from the Whites did much to solve the 
guestion of supply. 
The last serious fighting in the East took 
ec in September when the Whites, after 
iths of continuous retreat, staged a counter- 
nsive and pushed the Reds back over the 
0l. Both armies were badly mauled; it was 
1estion of which side could first refit and 
g up reinforcements. The Fifth Red Army 
ie a mass levy of local peasants, managed to 
them arms and some basic training; and 
ensuing battle brought them as far East as 


meyorm jo nd 
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Petropavlovsk. By this time the Kolchak 
administration was crumbling: even the 
Supreme Ruler was talking merely of holding 
out till Denikin captured Moscow. The 
latter’s advanced troops reached Orel on 
October 14th; a week later they were driven 
out again, and by mid-November when 
Kolchak evacuated Omsk the White Armies 
on the Southern Front were in full retreat. 

In Siberia the Red advance became a long 
pursuit through the wreckage along the Trans- 
Siberian railway, in the extreme ferocity of the 
Siberian winter and with the ravages of an 
appalling typhus epidemic. In March of 1920 
the Red Army in the shape of the 26th Division 
limped into Ikutsk. It was ragged, under 
strength, and so physically exhausted as to be 
incapable of further advance. But the Civil War 
in the East had been won. 


(v) 

A study of the forces engaged in the Civil 
War in the East shows a number of similarities 
in the opposing armies. 


All figures for this 











period must be taken with reserve, but estimates 
of fighting strength both of Bolshevik and anti- 
Bolshevik chroniclers tend to show that at no 
time up to the White collapse did either side 
possess a decisive overall superiority in men, in 
horses or in guns. As to the human composi- 
tion, the White rank and file were predomi- 
nantly peasants ; and so were the Reds. (Trotsky 
in 1919 could claim only 15 to 18 per cent of 
workers: and these can be largely offset by, for 
instance, the White Izhevsk and Votkinsk 
battalions.) The troops in both armies were 
commanded for the most part by former 
imperial army officers, with a fair sprinkling 
of former N.C.O.s. On both sides former 
civilians did, on occasion, rise to high com- 
mand, but the Frunzes and the Gajdas were 
rare. The level of military skill in the respective 
G.H.Q.s was about the same. 

In the corn-growing Volga and West 
Siberian areas neither side had difficulty in 
feeding its troops, but other supplies were a 
serious problem. The Whites had the advantage 
of the stream of material aid poured into 


Vladivostock, but this was offset by their | 


higher incidence of incompetence and dis- 
honesty in handling it. Both sides faced trans- 
port difficulties. Neither trusted the railway 
personnel, but for both the railways functioned, 
more, or less, till the typhus epidemic carried 
off so many of the railwaymen. 

Both armies were faced with similar prob- 
lems of morale. There were fanatical com- 
munists on the one side and fanatical anti- 
Bolsheviks on the other. On both sides were 
many more whose devotion failed to survive 
the exhaustion, privations and strains of active 
warfare. Both armies suffered severely from 
desertions and defections. Both had to reckon 
with the human frailty that seeks a safe job in 
the rear. Each side in course of an advance 
would be hailed as liberators by the people of 
the areas occupied; and each, as its occupation 
continued, would feel the mounting tide of 
peasant discontent and hostility. 

The deciding factor was certainly no 
mystical proletarian virtue; and we may ignore 
the twenty years of obsequious Soviet his- 
toriography that depicts the ubiquitous genius 
of Stalin triumphing over the treachery and 
incompetence of a Trotsky or a Tukhachevsky. 
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There is no real evidence that foreign interv :n- 
tion or land hunger—stock favourites of s« me 
foreign historians—had any influence on he 
course of operations in the East. There 
remains the Party. 

It was the Communist Party leaders \ ho 
brought discipline and cohesion into the led 
Army, because these leaders understood t iat 
these qualities were the essentials of militury 
success. (Indeed, it might be argued that it 
was here that the Party learned to apply these 
lessons to itself, so that the monolithic Party is, 
in a sense, the child of the Civil War.) Then 
the Party, under Lenin’s influence, had got 
into the way of using one yardstick for top posts 
—the ability of the man concerned to produce 
results. Mistakes were made; but the com- 
parative absence of the personal intrigues so 
rife at Omsk resulted in the key Red appoint- 
ments being, on the whole, better than the 
White. There is no doubt that the system of 
Commissars was extremely effective in raising 
efficiency generally and in keeping the “military 
specialists” up to their task. The close co- 
operation of Party organs and field tribunals 
ensured the maintenance of discipline. The fact 
that all the more important civilian authorities 
behind the lines were dominated by Party men 
gave a unity of purpose and co-ordination of 
effort that were lacking in the White held areas. 
Red Armies could get more out of the country 
they were living off; and were infinitely better 
placed to diagnose and liquidate potential dis- 
affection whether among peasants or townsmen. 
Of extreme importance was the presence of 
small groups of fervent young Party members 
in the various units. Here was the “ trans- 
mission belt” that plays so decisive a rdle—a 
stiffening of morale and discipline at the lowest 
level, an example in the performance of danger- 
ous and unpleasant tasks; and the nucleus of 
that network of secret internal informers about 
which Red military historians are so reticent. 
The war in the East was largely one of im- 
provisation. There were failures and set-back:, 
and in quite a number of cases it was Party 
members that were responsible. But by an: 
large it was the Party that, in moments of crisis, 
enabled the Reds to pull out a little more ruth 
lessness of effort and determination than th 
Whites could muster. 
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SI ALFRED AND THE CAKES 


‘he Historical Association has just issued a paper 
rea’ by Mr. Robert Birley at the 1955 Annual 
Meeting entitled The Undergrowth of History. In 
it ' ir. Birley examines the evidence for the story of 
Alired and the cakes. In it appears the following 
sentence, “It is not impossible that he (Alfred) 
went into a peasant’s hut or even spent a night there 
uneccompanied.” 

nfortunately Mr. Birley does not pursue the 
matter further, or attempt to justify his opinion. 
May I therefore suggest one way in which such an 
unaccompanied visit may have occurred ? In the 
Spring of 878 Alfred’s base of operations was the 
Island of Athelney, while that of the Danes was 
Chippenham, nearly fifty miles distant. We know 
that Alfred utilized his stay there to build up an 
army, and he seems to have done it in a series of 
offensive operations or raids into enemy territory 
(much as our army in Picardy was built up in the 
summer of 1918). The boundary between territory 
controlled by Anglo-Saxons and Danes must have 
been unusually vague and varying at that time, but 
it was probably somewhere in the forest belt dividing 
Somerset from Wiltshire. There are indications 
that these raids were long-distance affairs, possibly 
reaching almost as far as the Danish base at 
Chippenham. 

We are not told of the number nor result of these 
raids. But though the presumption is that they were 
generally successful, some may very well have failed. 
Now if one such long-distance raid failed, the Anglo- 
Saxons would have to retreat through the vast forest 
belt still partially represented by the Forest of 
Selwood. We can picture Alfred retreating with the 
remnant of his raiding party through this forest area, 
of his being overtaken by night, of his getting 
separated from his followers, of his seeing a light in 
a forest clearing, and finding that it was a swine- 
herd’s hut. The rest is easy. He stops there for the 
night, but does not disclose his identity, not being 
poe the loyalty of the occupants in this No Man’s 

in. 

In short, if there is anything in the above sup- 
position, any infinitesimal remains of the cakes 
burnt or unburnt) may now be lying in the soil of 
Selwood Forest. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BuRNE, Lt.-Col., 
London, W.8. 


Sir, THE LONG-BOW 


Neither Mr. McGuffie in his article on the 
long-bow, nor Mr. Felton in his critical letter, have 
sufficiently emphasized the weapon’s limitations. 
lhe English armies in the period of its ascendancy 
could win battles (some of them) but failed to win 
thir wars. Scotland remained independent despite 
Polkirk and Halidon Hill. Of the three wars into 
w ‘ch what is loosely called the Hundred Years War 
should properly be divided, the English gained a 
mcretricious but ephemeral success in the first, and 
in the two subsequent ones were completely defeated 
a i thrust out of France. Against Falkirk and 
F lidon Hill the impartial historian must set 
F snockburn; against Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, 
h must set Orleans, Patay, Formigny and Castillon 
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—and these last named were the really decisive 
battles. 

- The long-bow was a master weapon only if the 
enemy was so considerate as to allow the troops 
armed with it ample time to settle into and prepare 
a defensive position, and then to adopt the head-on 
tactics of a human battering ram. If he was attacked 
immediately on contact, using surprise and stratagem, 
the victory was usually his. Moreover, the long-bow 
was a defensive weapon only, and defence seldom 
wins wars. 

The arms which primarily brought to an end the 
supremacy of feudal cavalry in Europe were not the 
English long-bows, but the Swiss pikes and halberds. 
When these weapons encountered each other on 
the battlefields of Granson and Morat, the English 
archers were swiftly and disastrously overrun by the 
Swiss phalanx. 

Yours, etc., 
E,. W. SHEPPARD, Major, 
Sandhurst, Surrey. 


Sir, THE COUNTY FRANCHISE 


I have noticed recently an interesting article by 
Mrs. Spearman on the Pre-Reform Constitution, in 
your November issue. There is one point she makes 
on the franchise which I feel needs amending, as it 
gives a false idea of the width of the County franchise. 

Mrs. Spearman asserts that the definition of a 
40s. freeholder included leaseholds for life. This was 
not altogether true. Giles Jacob, author of an 
extremely popular eighteenth-century law dictionary, 
made an important distinction between leases issued 
for lives, and leases for 99 years determinable upon 
lives. In Cornwall, researches I am engaged on have 
shown me that almost without exception so-called 
life leases were of the second type, and Jacob states 
that these were not freehold. I believe that life 
leases in other parts of the West and North were also 
usually of this type. This limits considerably the 
idea of the width of the County franchise suggested 
by Miss Spearman’s statement. 

Yours, etc., 
VERONICA M. VARLEY, 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


Mrs. Spearman writes: 


It is interesting that Miss Varley’s researches led 
her to the conclusion that most tenancies known as 
leaseholds for life were in reality leaseholds for 
99 years. Those certainly did not carry a vote with 
them. I was trying in the sentence concerning lease- 
holds for life and other forms of freehold to explain 
that, for the purpose of voting, a freehold in the 
eighteenth century was not exactly what we meant 
by a freehold today, but as Heywood in his Digest 
(1790) puts it: “ The word liberum tenementum, 
frank tenement or freehold is applicable not only to 
land and other solid objects, but also to offices, rents, 
commons and the like; and a franchise, an office, a 
peerage, etc., are legally speaking tenements. There- 
fore persons holding offices in fee, or for life, whether 
they concern lands or not, are said to have a freehold 
therein; and being duly rated to the land tax, are 
entitled to vote for knights of the shire.” Hence all 


schoolmasters and parish clerks commonly voted 
on the freehold franchise. 
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portrait by Gérard, in the Barnard Castle Museum 


Restoration, was in its own opinion forced 

to rely on the noblesse, it was equally forced 
to rely on the Church. The priests were thought 
to be, and often were, the one part of the trust- 
worthy elements of the population that was 
sure to be in touch with the peasantry. It was 
in the Catholic regions that there had been most 
effective resistance to the usurper during the 
Hundred Days. It was, perhaps, these activities 
that had drained away enough of the Emperor’s 
troops in 1815 to destroy what chances he had 
of victory. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Second Restoration, even more than the first, 
should have seen in the Church the indispens- 
able partner and ally in the re-education of 
France. 

The alliance of “‘ throne and altar ” seemed 
to nearly everybody, on either side, desirable 
and inevitable. Church and Crown had gone 
down together. They should be restored 
together; each would lend and borrow strength 
from the other. But this simple theory ran 


I: THE RESTORATION, ABOVE ALL the second 
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The French 


Restoration 
1814-1830 


PART II 


Despite its failure, many French régimes 
have gone down with less dignity than 
that of the restored Bourbons. 


By D. W. BROGAN 


athwart some awkward facts. By the Concordat 
of 1802, the Church had, in a sense, been 
restored, before the Crown. The head of the 
Church, the Pope, had been the most august 
witness of the coronation of the usurper; and 
Pius VII retained, to his dying day, a weakness 
for Bonaparte. True, the breach between 
Emperor and Pope, the new Babylonian 
captivity of Pius VII, the schismatic projects of 
the Emperor, had ended the brief honeymoon, 
but the Church was not free, in the eyes of 
devout and rigid loyalists, from the sin of com- 
munion with the evil thing. 

The legitimists who were zealous Catholics 
wanted a church more devoted to political 
orthodoxy, more closely resembling the old 
Gallican church, an estate of the realm, and less 
like a government department. Hence, the 
attempts to restore what was left of confiscate’! 
church property, to endow the Church and n 
merely carry its expenses on the budget; henc 
the unsuccessful effort to replace the Concord: 
of 1802 by that which Francis I had made i 
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‘ But history could not be undone. If the 
bis =ps were now mere civil servants, the clergy 
we - hardly even that. Only a handful had any 
sec rity of tenure, and the bishop was as 
au’ oritarian in his diocese as the prefect in his 
de; artment. The Church of France was bound 
to »¢ more clerical than it had been in the past. 
Th. re were, of course, compensations. If only 
to :ub in the contrast with the ancien régime, 
the virtues of which were being publicized, the 
left-wing critics stressed the virtues of the new 
clergy. “‘ Ce n’est pas un des moindres biens qu’on 
doive a la révolution, de voir non seulement les 
curés, ordre respectable de tout temps, mais les 
evégues, avoir des moeurs.””} 

Neither Louis XVIII nor Charles X fell into 
the fatal mistake made by Louis XV and Louis 
XVI, of barring promotion to roturiers—no 
commoner bishop was appointed after Massillon 
down to 1789. But efforts were made to 
“ decrasser V’épiscopat”; and, by 1830, most 
bishops were nobles and legitimists. Even the 
honour paid some of them by making them 
peers had its drawbacks; for a peer who did his 
duty was far more often in Paris than was good 
for his diocese. 

The great problem of the restored Church 
of France was the pastoral clergy. All through 
the years of the Consulate and Empire, the old 
priests, ordained before 1789, were dying off 
much faster than new priests were ordained. 
Not only were there comparatively few recruits ; 
there were comparatively few recruits of an 
impressive type. Some, at any rate, entered 
seminaries to avoid military service; and, with 
the coming of peace in 1814, there was a minor 
exodus. Others entered as a means of social 
promotion. Many, of course, had a true voca- 
tion. But the need was too great to permit of 
time being wasted in clerical education. Priests 
were ordained after a hasty, shortened course. 
Saint-Sulpice was reopened, and a trickle of 
priests emerged from it. But the new clergy 
wa® not a true clerisy. The tradition of the 
regular life was lost. It was, then, to the 
ill-\rained secular clergy that the task of saving 
rel sion in France fell. 

n some regions, faith was lively. But in 


Paul-Louis Courier, Pétition pour des villageois 
on empéche de danser, Oeuvres completes (Pléiade, 
4). 
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The Coronation of Charles X, 1824: it was celebrated in enthusiastic 
verses by the youthful Victor Hugo. Detail from the painting by Gérard 


others the thread of Christian life had been cut; 
a generation had grown up that knew little of 
the old faith. Churches had been pillaged, 
destroyed, secularized. Presbyteries had been 
pulled down or alienated. The new priests had 
to coax or coerce communes into replacing the 
lost buildings, and had to try to restore Christian 
traditions. These new priests had a high 
opinion of their office and, as a class, had old 
scores to pay off. The Restoration gave them 
their chance. Where the natural faith of the 
population was weak, the coercive hand of the 
government was called upon. Attempts were 
made to enforce abstention from work on 
Sunday. Public houses were compelled to shut 
during services, to the annoyance of their 
owners, for whom Sunday was the best day of 
business. The breach in the historical con- 
tinuity of the French Church was most manifest 
and most important among the youth of the 
bourgeoisie. We have abundant testimony of 
the degree to which the Catholic faith was, for 
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Death of the DUC DE BERRY, 1820, father of the enfant du miracle, the COMTE DE CHAMBORD, 
afterwards Pretender. From a print at the Musée Carnavalet 


the average young man or even the average 
adolescent of the bourgeoisie, a body of doctrine 
in which it would be shameful to profess belief. 
The formal religious observances, imposed in 
the imperial lycées or in the grandes écoles like 
the Ecole Polytechnique, were merely submitted 
to. 

The more ostentatious religion of the royal 
* colléges”” did not win much sincerer belief. 
True, the sons of the noblesse were now, as a 
point of honour, much more Catholic in out- 
ward observance than their fathers had been. 
Towards the end of the Restoration, in a school 
that especially appealed to the upper classes, 
the Collége Henri IV, under the influence of 
two remarkable chaplains, MM. de Salinis and 
Gerbet, a zealous Catholic group was founded 
—~although, again, the names of its members 
suggest the noblesse rather than the bourgeoisie. 
But in most secondary schools a devout or even 
a practising Catholic was a rarity; and his 


profession of his faith called for a good deal 
more courage than was needed by Arthur at 
Tom Brown’s Rugby. Nor were the methods 
taken to spread the faith always approved of 
by the dominant class, the bourgeoisie. The 
“‘ missions ” were especially disliked. The 
arrival of missionary priests, the processions, 
the hell-fire sermons, the erection of mission 
crosses—all aroused the dislike that the early 
Methodists had aroused in England two genera- 
tions before. 

The activities of the secular clergy, however, 
caused far less alarm and anger than the real 
or suspected activities of the Jesuits. The 
Society, since its suppression hidden in Russia 
and England, had been revived in 1814. It had 
returned to France where its status had always 
been doubtful. The name “ Jesuit” was 
applied by anti-clericals, by Gallicans and by 
Jansenists, to almost any religious activity f 
which they disapproved. To attack the Socie’y 




















wa. to be sure of applause, as was proved when 
the old Gallican nobleman, Montlosier, pub- 
lis! od his famous Mémoire a Consulter in 1826, 
de: ouncing the Jesuits and a mysterious body, 
“+ > Congregation.” 

‘he Congregation is still a rather mysterious 
body. It was a kind of holding company for 
pious works, having obvious parallels with the 
English Evangelicals. It was widely assumed 
that approval by “ the Congregation” was a 
help to promotion in the government service. 
Fearful anti-clericals attributed to it all the 
nefarious powers that, two generations later, 
fearful Catholics attributed to the Free Masons. 
But we now know, thanks to M. Bertier de 
Sauvigny, that behind the purely religious 
works of “the Congregation ” lay or lurked 
the conspiratorial organization of the 
“Chevaliers de la Foi,” a combination 
of Catholic free masonry with an order 
of chivalry. To the Voltairean middle 
class, the conspicuous piety of so many high 
officials was repugnant and suspect. 

The royalist majority in the Chamber 
demanded practical satisfaction for their 
theories of the due relations of Church and State. 
A rather meagre recognition was given to the 
existence of religious orders of women, given 
in grudging terms that provoked a famous 
attack by Lamennais. The existence of religious 
orders of men, above all the Jesuits, was tacitly 
admitted; and the prohibition of the religious 
orders bound by vows, one of “ the conquests 
of the Revolution,” was threatened. 

The proposed law on the droit d’ainesse, 
though dear to the heart of the Ultra minister, 
Villéle, was nearly meaningless. It was social 
habit, as much or more than the law, which 
forced equal division of property. The bill was 
thrown out by the Peers to cries in the Paris 
streets of “ a bas les Fésuites.” If, as the Duc de 
Broglie declared, the proposed law was an 
attack on the principles of the Revolution, that 
could be more truly said of the law of sacrilege 
which punished profanation of the host with 
death, and, if the sacrilege had been committed 
er haine de la religion, by a parricide’s death. 
T's was to challenge the Revolution indeed; 
for. as Royer-Collard pointed out, it made the 
deama of the real presence a State doctrine 
tneld by the death sentence. No one really 
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expected the penalty ever to be enforced. But 
the spirit behind the law recalled, only too well, 
one of the great scandals of the reign of Louis 
XV, the execution of the Chevalier de la Barre 
for sacrilege. He, with the Calas family, was 
one of the two classical martyrs of the old, 
intolerant church, which had made Voltaire 
proclaim “ Ecrasez I’ Infdéme” as a programme. 
It was no wonder that cheap editions of Voltaire 
were in great demand, or that a zealous abbé 
wished apprenticeship to the printing trades and 
the opening of new paper mills to be stopped! 

There might seem few follies left to commit; 
but Charles X was a true kinsman of James II. 
Despite the fact that the living forces in the 
Church were the new “ Ultramontane ” clerics 
and laymen of the school of Lamennais, the 
famous four Gallican articles of 1682 were 
forced on the clergy, and Lamennais was 
prosecuted and fined for his protest. 

Yet Louis XIV and even Bossuet were irrele- 
vant to the new situation of the Church of 
France. The parallel with James II was close. 
High church and Dissenters were alike alienated. 
So were less serious bodies of opinion. The 
zealous Sosthéne de la Rochefoucauld was busy 
putting fig leaves on statues and lengthening the 
skirts of ballet dancers and, belatedly, the 
Prefect of Police was suppressing illegal 
brothels. Both measures alienated the studious 
youth of Paris, as did the attack on the Empire 
promenade in London their kin some half- 
century ago. 

What is striking about the ecclesiastical 
policy of the later Restoration was its futility. 
Villéle has more than once been compared to 
Walpole, and there are points of resemblance; 
but quieta non movere was a counsel of wisdom 
that he ignored, buying, as he did, parliamen- 
tary support from the zealots of the Right at a 
price high even in parliamentary terms, and, 
in wider terms, bringing ruin tothe cause to 
which he was, in his narrow “ unideaed ” 
way, devoted. 

With malignant good fortune, the House of 
France now had an heir; for the birth of the 
enfant du miracle, the posthumous child of the 
Duc de Berry, cut out the hated Duc d’Orléans, 
on whose accession so many “ liberal” hopes 
had been quietly placed. The birth of the Duc 
de Bordeaux, better known as the Comte de 














Chambord, repeated the history of the English 
restoration. True, there was no warming-pan 
scandal. (That carne later when his mother, 
imprisoned under Louis-Philippe, had a highly 
p*sthumous child in prison.) But the easy, 
legal transition from the elder to the younger 
branch, from the Bourbons who had learned 
nothing to the Bourbons who had come to 
terms with the modern world of the Revolution, 
was made impossible. The revolution of July 
1830 had to be a real revolution, a real solution 
of continuity; and it was the obstinate fidelity 
of the Comte de Chambord to the ideas and 
the flag of his grandfather that made him, in 
1873, the main impediment to a third restora- 
tion, and so the effective founder of the Third 
Republic. 

Charles X, to universal surprise, showed in 
the first few months of his reign a talent for 
winning popularity that had been hidden while 
he was a chief of a political faction. Chateau- 
briand, Scott, Byron himself, and the efflo- 
rescence of new literary taste that we call the 
romantic movement, all worked to reconcile the 
young to the traditional monarchy. To be 
“royalist and Catholic” was then to be 
romantic (pace Mr. Eliot). The most brilliant 
of the young poets, Victor Hugo, was a royal 
pensionary; but we need not write off his ode 
on the Sacre de Charles X as a merely con- 
ventional and well-paid offering. It was pos- 
sible, in 1825, to think that: 

** La royauté, longtemps veuve de ses couronnes, 

De la chaine d’airain qui lie au ciel les trénes, 

A retrouvé l’anneau perdu.” 

But, even in 1825, the ritual of the anointing 
aroused anti-clerical suspicions, as the royal 
mourning for Louis XVIII had aroused absurd 
suspicions that the new king was a “secret 
bishop ” because he wore violet, the mourning 
colour of the House of France. Worse still was 
the impression made by Charles X’s walking 
in a jubilee procession, submissive to the clergy. 
It was too much for a great part of French 
public opinion. And, as the king’s brief 
liberalism ended, so ebbed the vogue of royalism 
among the young. The alienation of the poets, 
however, was only one of the errors of a régime 
that imposed a sullen silence on the Université, 
quarrelled with the Académie Frangaise, and 
having exposed itself to a snub from the 


National Guard of Paris felt obliged to 
retaliate by dissolving the National Gua d, 
thus leaving itself unprotected against he 
people of Paris, saved by a small pol ce 
force and the regular army. 

With the ministry of Prince Jules de Polig: ac 
in 1829, the monarchy entered into the clou |s, 
It pursued a policy that could only have been 
imposed by a coup d’état, and no preparatic ns 
for the use of force were made. The royal 
guard was left at two days’ march from Pa‘is, 
Marmont found himself in command by 
accident; and during the three glorious days, 
the monarchy of the elder line was ended. The 
old king clung to illusions; the throne.might be 
saved by concessions, if not for himself, then 
for the Comte de Chambord with Orléans as 
Lieutenant-General. There was to be no new 
Orléans regency, but the “ monarchy of July ”; 
and the old king was respectfully escorted to 
Cherbourg on his way to his Saint-Germain at 
Holyrood. 1688, so the satisfied bourgeois 
thought, had followed 1660, as had been fore- 
seen. Marmont, having played the Monk 
in 1814, was accused of playing the John 
Churchill in 1830, in both cases unjustly. 

At first sight, the record of the Restoration 
is negative. It was an experiment that failed, 
partly because of the immense difficulties of the 
conditions, partly because of the profound 
unsuitability of the political personnel it brought 
to power. The positive achievements were taken 
for granted; the “ liberation of the territory,” 
the restoration of French military and naval 
power, the foundation of the Ecole des Chartes 
and the putting of the army into red trousers. 
Hence the political quarrels of the Restoration 
may well seem sterile today. The blind passions 
of the émigrés, however, should not blind us 
to the ambiguity of the claims to virtue of much 
of the opposition. We may admire the pride of 
the doctrinaires without liking their per- 
sonalities. But it is much worse when we turn to 
the professional liberals. A republican revolu- 
tion on the model of the pronunciamientos of 
Spain and Naples would, in the Europe of that 
time have seemed a new and, if possible, more 
criminal Hundred Days. Prévost-Paradol was 
not too severe when he wrote of those “ serz:- 
teurs sams scrupules du despotisme impéric!, 
devenant, du jour au lendemain, contre la Re:- 
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The DUC D’ORLEANS, the future LOUIS-PHILIPPE, leaving the Palais Royal among scenes of 


revolutionary enthusiasm, Fuly 31st, 1830. 


tauration, les apotres intolérants et exigeants de 
la liberté politique.” * 

France has known régimes that went down 
with less dignity than that of Charles X, and 
one régime that was a parody of it—Vichy. 
Sound finances are not, in the France of the 
twentieth century, so normal a thing that a 
régime that achieved them is to be despised. 
The conquest of Algiers, with all its immense 
and, at this moment, undecided consequences, 
is a great event in French history, even if the 
successful intervention in Spain is only re- 
membered because the storming of the Troca- 
dero brought a new name into the nomenclature 
of French architecture and of London res- 
taurants. If many results of the royal patronage 
of the Church were disastrous, under the 
restored monarchy, for the first time since the 
Revolution, ordinations were more numerous 

in deaths, and in a good many French 

urches a tablet commemorates extensions 
restorations performed “ Carolo decimo 
yriosé regnante.” And, in a country per- 

2 La France Nouvelle, p. 314. 


Painting by Horace Vernet at Versailles 


petually in pursuit of political stability, the 
Restoration, retrospectively, acquired the pres- 
tige of a system of government that had a 
principle of authority not born of transitory 
movements of the popular will. 

Chateaubriand attributed too much to it when 
he wrote: “‘ Si le despotisme a été remplacé par 
la liberté, sit nous entendons quelque chose a 
l’indépendance, si nous avons perdu l’habitude de 
ramper, si les droits de la nature humaine ne sont 
plus méconnus, c’est a la Restauration que nous 
en sommes redevables.”* Stendhal, if a treach- 
erous witness as to facts is a good one as to 
moral atmosphere; and the air of Le Rouge et le 
Noir is easier to breathe than the air of Lucien 
Leuwen. The faults and follies of the Restora- 
tion, serious enough even under Louis XVIII, 
were intolerable for the intelligent observer 
under Charles X. But, under these kings, 
France had a government that was “ digne et 
probe.” Not many French governments since 
then have been able to claim as much. 


3 Mémoires d’Outretombe (Pléiade, vol. II, p. 4-5). 
(Concluded) 
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Bosphorus, following the southern coast 

of the Black Sea, one arrives, about half- 
way along the Anatolian mainland, at an 
ancient city called Sinope. Its name has been 
preserved today, for it is still called Sinob; 
but its glory and power faded long ago. It lies 
on an easily defended peninsula, and has a 
good harbour on either side of the neck. From 
Sinope, sailing due north, a navigator followed 
the shortest route to the Crimea, which played 
so important a part for many centuries in the 
history of the Greek world. Founded, tradi- 
tion said, by Miletus before 756 B.c., Sinope 
was one of many examples that testified to the 
genius for colonization possessed by all the 
Ionian states, and especially by the Milesians. 
In classical times, it was famous for its market 
gardens and for the coarse timber and the fine 
woods, suited to cabinet-making, which grew 
in the mountains south of the city. But its 
principal industry seems to have been the 
catching, salting and smoking of tunny-fish. 
Sinope was itself a colonizer, and established 
numerous dependencies and factories along 
the coasts of the Black Sea. So prosperous a 
city was bound to arouse the greed of more 
powerful neighbours, and especially that of 
the Persian Empire, which implemented, 
whenever possible, its claim to control any 
state in the sub-continent of Asia Minor. Yet 
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Among the most influential sages of the 

classical world was Diogenes the Dog, 

embittered offspring of a disappointed 
banker. 
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it was as late as about 370 B.c. that the brilliant 
Persian satrap Datames gained possession, for 
about eight years, of Sinope and stamped his 
name upon its coins. Assassination removed 
him in 362 B.c.; and the Sinopeans appear to 
have regained, and kept, their freedom for a 
considerable time thereafter. 

Frequently a Greek city state’s coinage, 
carefully studied in its own context, may tell 
the historian a good deal that has not been 
recorded in literary sources; and Sinopean 
money happens to be very informative. The 
silver struck earlier than, and for a while after, 
500 B.C. bore a single type—the head of a sea- 
eagle—and, before the end of the fifth century, 
this was replaced by handsome two-type pieces, 
at least one of which may have been the work 
of a western engraver who had fled from Sicily, 
when war between Syracuse and Carthage 
curtailed employment for artists. Certainly, 
the charming head of a young goddess has a 
Sicilian look, while the coin’s reverse displays 
a sea-eagle on the back of a young dolphin and 
part of the state’s name (Fig. 2a). Identical 
reverses began presently to appear on other 
Greek Black Sea coins, minted at Istrus near 
the Danubian delta, and at Olbia by the Dnieper. 
Meanwhile, at Sinope, this money was followed 
about 370 B.C. by coins with identical types, 
but with the name of the Persian satrap 
Datames, to whom reference has already been 


























ade. When, in 362 B.c., Sinope regained her 
reedom, the state continued to coin without 
ntermission down to the end of the century. 
[he types were unchanged but for the addition 
‘f an aplustre—a ship’s standard—in front of 
he face of the goddess. Names of no fewer 
han forty-two annual magistrates are on 
ecord; but, as such lists are always incomplete, 
| probable fifty years of uninterrupted self- 
zovernment may be assumed. It must be 
>mphasized that, for the last half of the fourth 
sentury, good Greek coinage continued in the 
sity. Nevertheless, there began to appear 
among neighbours of the state certain some- 
what monstrous imitations of Sinopean coins; 
for there is a record of thirty-seven imitative 
coins with, in place of the Greek, an Aramaic 
legend reading “ Ariawrath,” and eighteen 
other pieces with a distorted Aramaic legend. 
All these are thought to have been minted else- 
where than in Sinope (Fig. 2c). 

The Aramaic coins inscribed “ Ariawrath ” 
were issued by a certain Ariarathes, who was 
established as a kind of minor satrap in Cap- 
padocia, in the fortress of Gaziura some sixty- 
five miles due south of the Black Sea, between 
the years 355 and 333 B.c. In this fortress, 
Ariarathes struck silver shekels with types 
imitating those of a powerful Persian governor 
named Mazaeus, who was satrap of Cilicia and 
Trans-Euphrasia; and little shekels like these 
might obtain currency in the mountain town- 
ships of Anatolia, but in the wealthy coastal 
region of the Black Sea they would find small 
welcome. Ariarathes, therefore, it would seem, 
unscrupulously reproduced the types of the 
popular currency of the richest Greek city, 
Sinope, and added to them his own name in 
Aramaic. Other barbarous imitations that 
survive were no more than blundering attempts 
made by up-country coin-imitators, who sought 
to combine authoritative satrapal legends with 
popular Greek types. This is made certain by 
a careful examination of the weights of these 
pseudo-Greek pieces, since carefully adjusted 
weight-standards prevailed in all Greek states 
that had a high financial reputation. In the 
present instance, all coins of true Sinopean 
mintage prove to be of reliable and steady 
weight, while all the imitations are metro- 
logically chaotic. Nevertheless, they bore 


Fig. 1. Statuette of DIOGENES, in the Villa Albani, 
Rome, showing the philosopher with staff and food-bowl 
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Fig. 2a. Silver didrachm of Sinope, c. 410 B.C., 
designed by an engraver trained in Sicily 





Fig. 2b. Coin of c. 350 B.C. with name of Hikesias 
above the eagle’s tail 
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Fig. 2c. Spurious coin with Aramaic inscription, 


defaced at the order of Hikesias 


Sinopean types; and so round the shores of the 
Black Sea these travesties of good coin found 
their way into the company of decent Greek 
Sinopean pieces. Perhaps, at this point, 
Gresham’s Law began to operate and the 
spurious coins drove out the decent ones. At 
all events, they became a scandal, a grievous 
reflection upon the organization, the finances 
and the integrity of the Mint, and of the Bank 
of Sinope. The crisis was met by the appoint- 
ment of an eminent citizen named Hikesias, 
head of the National Bank, to the office of 
Monetary Magistrate or Treasurer—probably 
to both offices—an appointment that would last 
for a year, assuming the usual Greek practice 
to operate. His duty was, presumably, to save 
the currency from chaos and collapse. But we 
learn about him and his activity, not because 
of his own merits, but because he was the 


father of a famous son—the real originator oi 
the Cynic discipline. 

There was, about A.D. 220, an industrious 
compiler of information drawn from older 
sources, who was called Diogenes, and who 
took as a supplementary name “ Laertios ” or 
** Laertides,” a label sometimes used for the 
great Odysseus, son of Laertes. Cautious 
appraisal is required of any student of this 
voluminous writer; but by general consent his 
Lives of the Philosophers is an anecdotal work of 
some merit. Anyhow, it is to him that we 
owe a life of Diogenes the Cynic, which opens 
with the following remarks: 


Diogenes of Sinope, son of the Banker Hikesias, 
was exiled at the time when his father was 
Managing Director of the National Bank and had 
tampered with the coinage. Further, Eubulides 
[a writer of the fourth century B.c.] in his book on 
Diogenes, says that Diogenes himself was a party 
to the tampering and was exiled together with 
his father. 


According to another account, Hikesias died 
in prison; but Diogenes emigrated, and, com- 
ing to Delphi, consulted the Oracle as to what 
he should do to become famous. The reply 
that he received was, for him, a shattering 
answer. But, before this is considered, it will 
be necessary to find out how Hikesias, with 
or without his son’s aid, “tampered” with 
the money. Material evidence for the Banker 
and his office is there on the coins themselves; 
for there are in existence a few silver pieces— 
of fine design, pure metal, well-struck and well- 
preserved—all of a single year and bearing, 
besides the city’s name, SINO, that of the 
Magistrate (H)IKESIO or (H)IKESI (Fig. 2b). 
Nothing whatever is at fault with his own 
issues ; and he certainly did not strike false coin. 
There can be little doubt that, while issuing his 
own good money and respecting the older good 
currency of Sinope, he struck at the inferior 
imitations made outside the city with their 
ugly types and inferior weights. If we may 
borrow the Greek word actually used about 
this action of his, then we must say that he 
paracharacted coinage. 

Evidence from numerous other sources in 
the ancient world goes to show that, when you 
saw the need to demonetize currency, you 
arranged to have every silver piece struck with 
a large cold chisel, which cut a gash deep into 
the coin. By this act, you reduced the piece to 




















bullion, assessable only by weight and fineness ; 


‘and this action was known to the Greeks as 


naracharaxis. That, specifically, was the 
‘crime” of Hikesias, which got him into 
prison. Once more, the material evidence for 
his actions exists, since it can be shown that, 
of all the surviving non-Sinopean monies, made 
before Hikesias took office, no less than 60 per 
cent have been defaced by chisel gashes—that 
is, they have been paracharacted (Fig. 2c). 
No other coin-series, emanating from any part 
of the ancient Greek world, can be found to 
show so high a proportion of defacement. 
Why, it may well be asked, was the highly 
respected and respectable Hikesias sent to 
gaol for his laudable attempt at stabilization of 
the Sinopean currency ? It is only possible to 
hazard a guess—or, rather, two. First, it may 
be noted that under 5 per cent of good Sinopean 
coins of the early issue, and 8 per cent of a 
later issue, were paracharacted in error, the 
inference being that underlings of the Treasurer 


were careless in sorting out the good from the 
bad. Private enemies of his might seize upon 
this pretext, exclaiming that the Treasurer, 
from some unspecified but nefarious motive, 
was tampering with good State coinage. 
Secondly, and more probably, there must have 
been in Sinope an oligarchic and pro-Persian 
party, since Datames had held the city for at 
least eight years. Some of its members, 
infuriated with this high-handed defacement 
of coins with Satrapal legends, may have raised 
the cry that Hikesias was offering to the satrap 
in Cappadocia a needless insult, which might 
bring an unpleasant visitation upon the state. 
When he was called upon to render account for 
his year of office, there ensued the imprison- 
ment of the official himself, and the exile of his 
son and assistant, Diogenes. The opening lines 
of his “ Life” certainly imply that the son of 
Hikesias was his father’s subordinate. Of 
course, if the financial policy of the Treasurer 
was reversed with his fall, the poor coins passed 
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Sinob, the ancient Sinope, famous in classical times for its market-gardens, timber and tunny-fish 
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back into currency, and that is why so many 
survive today. 

Embittered, the victim of spite and injustice, 
Diogenes came to Athens, hating everything 
and everyone. An alien in Athens, he consorted 
with aliens and heard the doctrines preached 
mainly to slaves and aliens, the philosophy of 
Cynosarges, which has been termed “ the 
philosophy of the Proletariat.” Then he went 
to Delphi. Perhaps, as some have thought, he 
saw engraved on a column of the pronaos of 
Apollo’s temple the famous maxim, “ Know 
Yourself,” which became part of his slogan. 
More probably, he merely aired his grievances, 
and the priests sized him up. Finally, he con- 
sulted the Oracle. His obscurity was rankling 
in his soul for at home he had been a man of 
account. ‘‘ What shall I do to be famous ?” 
he asked. He received the reply: “ Know 
yourself and paracharact the currency.” But 
here there is a double entendre, in as much as 
the Greek word momismata means both 
“‘ current coin” and “ current custom.” The 
Pythia was not a practitioner of psychotherapy. 
Diogenes, there can be no doubt, had already 
a severe paracharaxis-complex; and the answer 
did not mend matters in this critical situation. 
When the Oracle gave the command para- 
chaxon ta nomismata, the words meant either 
“‘ gash coins” or “slash conventions.” In- 
evitably, the poor man became, if not mad, 
even more strange than he had been before; 
and the bee in his bonnet grew into a full-sized 
hornet, with a sting like a chisel devoted to the 
paracharaxis of every custom and convention, 
every philosopher and every fool. 

From all the confused tales, true and untrue 
alike, which are preserved about the sayings 
and doings of Diogenes, we do at least gather 
the abiding impression that his whole attitude 
was not constructive but destructive. The 
great Cynic did not propose to shatter the edifice 
of custom and law in order to rebuild some- 
thing saner and more balanced, like one melting 
down old coin and then striking upon it fresh 
types and values. He merely did to conventions 
and to men what his father did to the ugly, 
inferior coins that had masqueraded as the 
currency of Sinope. He struck at men with his 
tongue; he wrote plays advocating incest and 
cannibalism; he revelled in putting men out of 


countenance, as Hikesias had put silver out of 
currency. 

Diogenes, as has already been observed, 
frequented Cynosarges, the gymnasium just 
outside Athens on the south side, reserved for 
aliens and second-class citizens—a kind of club 
for the lesser breeds without the wall. The first 
Greek to preach a new philosophy in this place 
had been a favourite pupil of Socrates named 
Antisthenes, son of a well-bred Athenian and 
a Thracian slave-girl; hence an outsider. Since 
he was inferior in station, as well as in genius, 
to Plato, the two were not in accord, despite 
their common Socratic background. Antis- 
thenes declared that happiness is based on 
virtue, which itself is based on knowledge, and 
that it can therefore be taught, mainly through 
an investigation of the meaning of words. This 
is akin to the approach of some thinkers today ; 
but it has nothing to do with Cynicism, which 
originated with Diogenes himself. In later 
times, the wish to arrange simple philosophic 
“ pedigrees ” caused writers like Laertios to 
claim Antisthenes as the first Cynic (or “ dog ”’) 
philosopher, because he taught at Cynosarges— 
that is to say, at the “ White Dog” grove. 
Nevertheless, he was not the founder of the 
Cynic sect, which began with Diogenes, “‘ the 
Dog,” even though some philosophic influence 
was transmitted. To claim Antisthenes as a 
Cynic is like claiming Socrates as a Platonist. 
Those who had once heard Antisthenes talk 
may have been preaching his somewhat 
detached and individualistic philosophy, tinged 
with anarchy, when Diogenes came to Athens 
and frequented Cynosarges. But the son of the 
banker Hikesias had encountered too many 
shocks in life to refrain from anti-social theory 
and practice. Nihilism was really what appealed 
to him, even though he must suffer great hard- 
ship to achieve it. Askésis—the life-long profes- 
sion of discipline and austerity—was his aim. 
The word is the root of what was later called 
“ asceticism,” though with Diogenes this took 
a very odd form. All custom, every convention, 
was to be scorned, abandoned, even at the cost 
of outraging the feelings of others. And 
Diogenes became the real and only original 
Cynic, or “ Dog,” because he consistently 
practised what he preached. Every call of 
nature was to be satisfied exactly as a dog satis- 














ied it. Ifa vulgar public looked on, who cared ? 
Tis possessions were limited to a stout staff— 
or his hard life had crippled his bones, and 
1¢ required support—a bowl for food or drink, 
yne cloak (which he used only in winter), and 
i great pottery vat, often misdescribed as a tub, 
vhich was his sole residence. 

There is, in the Villa Albani in Rome, a 
well-known marble statuette (Fig. 1) of the 
famed Diogenes, originally the property of one 
of his many admirers and followers, among 
whom there was a woman Cynic—a Thracian 
girl named Hipparchia—who seems to have 
followed the life of askésis customary with the 
sect. Even though Zeno, founder of Stoicism, 
borrowed much from the Cynics, it is obvious 
that Cynicism lasted, quite independently, 
down to Roman Imperial times. The statuette 
shows the old man naked, with nothing but his 
little food-bowl and his staff; some sculptor 
has put a seated dog beside him. Longevity 
was common to many famous Greeks; for they 
seem to have been very temperate in eating 
and drinking; and Diogenes, despite exposure 
and undernourishment, is said to have reached 
the age of ninety, by which time he had left 
Athens and was living in Corinth. In the former 
place, he had frequented Cynosarges outside 
the city wall; and, at Corinth, he resided—in 
his big pottery vat—outside the wall, in a 
suburb called Kraneion, where, centuries later, 
Pausanias the traveller saw his tomb. Tradition 
said that he was there visited by Alexander the 
Great, who was in Corinth only once, in 336 
B.c., when he obtained from the Corinthian 
League nomination to the post of Commander- 
in-Chief for the coming war against Asia. The 
story of the meeting has been broken up by the 
biographer Laertios, but can be pieced together 
again. Reconstructed, it seems to show that 
Diogenes—unaware of his own fame, or 
notoriety—observed a splendidly caparisoned 
officer looking into his vat. “ I am Alexander, 
the king,” came the introduction. A grunt, 
perhaps; then, “I am Diogenes, the dog.” 
‘* Are you not afraid of me ? ” asked the young 
king. “‘ Why, what are you, a good thing or a 
bad ?” “ Good,” said Alexander. “ Well,” 
said the sage, “ who’s afraid of the good ?” 
A pause — awkward, one imagines — before 
Alexander said, “ Ask anything you like of 










































from a drawing of a Hellenistic relief 
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me.” “ Take your shadow off me.” Evidence 
for the popularity of the story about this meet- 
ing, which may really have happened, is to be 
found on a Hellenistic marble relief (Fig. 3) 
preserved, like the statuette, in the Villa Albani. 
A drawing of this little-known panel was made 
for the learned Winckelmann—Goethe’s friend 
—and published in Volume II of his 1821 
edition of Monumenti Antichi Inediti. In the 
background is a gate in the city wall, over 
which a temple appears. Beside the gate is 
Diogenes, inside his great vat which—cracked, 
like its owner—is held together with two large 
lead rivets. The Cynic’s dog sits on top of 
the vat, and in front stands Alexander, armed. 
There is really very little to be said in favour 
of the crazed old man, obsessed with his theory 
of paracharaxis, which made him entirely 
destructive. Yet we may perhaps allow him 
one merit; for he succeeded in demonstrating 
the extreme tolerance of fourth-century Greeks. 
In scarcely any other age or country would 
such a man have escaped molestation from an 
outraged and indignant public, even though 
Diogenes the Dog broke almost every rule and 
law that the police are expected to enforce. 


(To be followed by a study of Epicurus by the same author) 






















The Meeting of DIOGENES and ALEXANDER: 





By ERIC ROBINSON 


The English 


‘Philosophes 


MONG THE INTELLECTUAL FORCES that 
Ae the eighteenth century its claim to 
be called the Age of Reason, or of 
Enlightenment, none is more important than 
the Philosophical Society. It transcended all 
national barriers and linked the scientists of 
Europe together in an international fraternity, 
which extended also to America. Though their 
principal interests were scientific, the philo- 
sophes shared, to a large extent, a common 
outlook in religious and political matters. They 
discussed, across national boundaries, the 
progressive amelioration of the sciences which 
would lead to a new condition of mankind, in 
which prosperity, liberty and toleration would 
be afforded to all. The members of the famous 
Lunar Society of Birmingham, for example, 
were actively interested in political reform in 
England, in America, and, of course, in France. 
They were travelled men. Though the Grand 
Tour may have been made mostly by the 
aristocracy, many manufacturers travelled 
widely in Europe, and it was a regular custom 
for successful professional men to educate their 
sons on the Continent. James Watt jun., 
Joseph Priestley jun., and Matthew Boulton 
jun., to name only three, were educated in 
France, Switzerland and Germany. Then the 
foreign visitors were entertained when they 
visited England. These families knew the 
conditions of the peasantry of France at first 
hand. The young William Withering, for 
example, wrote to his parents from Paris in 
1766 : 


JAMES KEIR, F.R.S., chemist, 1735-1820 


By courtesy of the Birmingham Referenc 
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Suspicion and persecution fell upon the lively 
Philosophical Societies of the late eighteenth century 
because of their international sympathy 


**T shall for the future enjoy greater pleasure 
in England than I could have done if I had never 
left it ; those who have not felt and seen the 
effects of arbitrary power can never taste with 
full relish the sweets of liberty. I wish that those 
who are discontented with British Government 
were all to be transported to——. I have much 
to say, but tis not safe to speak.” 


This interesting note anticipates the attitude 
of most of the English philosophes to political 
reform. They recognized that conditions were 
worse in France than in England and therefore 
welcomed the French Revolution, but they 
deplored the violence that followed. They 
were appreciative of the liberty that had been 
won in England, and were the more concerned 
to preserve and strengthen it. They sym- 
pathized with the Americans in their War of 
Independence because they knew men like 
Franklin and Jefferson, and because at uni- 
versities in Scotland and at dissenting academies 
they had studied in the company of young 
Americans.’ And above all they were optimists, 
with a firm belief in the future of science and of 
tolerance. 

When the great reaction came in England, 
however, the philosophes were the first to suffer. 
The symbol of the reaction was the Priestley 
riots, the occasion of which was a banquet 
commemorating the anniversary of the French 
Revolution. The banquet was presided over 
by James Keir, F.R.S., a member of the Lunar 
Society, and the main fury of the mob was 

1 Whitfield, J. Bell, jr.,“‘ Some American Students 


of Dr. William Cullen.” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 94, no. 3. 
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with Revolution 


esnd the French Revolution 


directed against Joseph Priestley, William 
Withering, and others who were known to be 
friends of the Lunatics or members of the 
society. The cry of “ Church and King,” which 
was raised throughout the country, was every- 
where directed against the non-conformists in 
politics and religion, and these were usually 
the local philosophes. Indeed, the cry first 
raised when the riots broke out was “ No 
Philosophes |!” and these words were often 
written on their doors. Southey tells of the 
decay of philosophical societies which followed 
the riots ;> the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society and the Derby Philo- 
sophical Society weathered the storm, but not 
without internal dissensions,* while the philo- 
sophical societies at Liverpool and Exeter, and 
a number of other places gave way to the Tory 
avalanche. Fearing the future, men like 
Priestley and his brother-in-law, John Wilkin- 
son, invested funds in France and America in 
preparation for a swift departure. Thomas 
Cooper, Priestley’s close friend, was sent to 
America to reconnoitre, and later published his 
findings in a prospectus entitled Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America, Dublin, 1794. This 
book was read by young republicans in England 

2 Robert Southey, Letters from England, ed. J. 
Simmons, London, 1951, p. 29, “ Here at Exeter 
was also a literary society of some celebrity, till the 
French revolution, which seems to have disturbed 
every town, village, and almost every family in the 
kingdom, broke it up.” See also p. 29, the story of 
Priestley’s “‘ cloven hoof.” 


3Eric Robinson, “‘ The Derby Philosophical 
Society,” Annals of Science, Dec. 1953. 





By courtesy 
DR. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY (1733-1804), 
clergyman, by Gilbert Stuart 
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chemist and 


such as Coleridge and Southey and their 
friends. Coleridge’s and Southey’s schemes for 
a settlement on the Susquehanna, on Priestley’s 
land, were merely younger men’s participation 
in the same desire, and, for that matter, in the 
same plan. Whereas before the riots many 
had hoped for moderate political reform, par- 


4M. C. Park, Foseph Priestley and the Problem 
of Pantisocracy, University of Pennsylvania 1947. 
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ticularly in parliamentary representation, afte: 
the riots reactionary associations in defenc: 
of King and Constitution everywhere arose 
many of which offered “rewards for appre- 
hending the publishers of seditious papers, 
and some went so far as to tempt servants tc 
betray the conversation of their masters. 
Reform and _ Revolution, were termed 
synonimous. Those who did not entirely 
approve of the measures of Government: were 
termed [traitors] & republicans, & treated with 
the most scurrilous abuse, & the grossest 
calumny.” So wrote one of the Lunar Society, 
the Rev. R. A. Johnson of Kenilworth to 
William Withering in March 1793. 

An inquisitorial atmosphere, not unlike that 
in some American quarters today, appeared in 
many places. The Disputation Society at 
Bristol was filled with spies, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were watched with suspicious 
eyes, as D. H. Lawrence was in the First World 
War ; men like James Watt and Matthew 
Boulton had to send letters abroad by devious 
routes so that they might not be tampered with, 
and everywhere the Mob stood ready to 
plunder, often provoked by Tory magistrates. 


“TI hear,” James Watt writes to Boulton on 
May 23rd, 1794, “‘ that there are King’s Mes- 
sengers in Birm™ : who have taken up on Parr 
who kept a reforming club at his house, & one or 
two others. The soldiers were ordered under 
arms, to prevent tumult. I hear also that Wilkin- 
son has been threatned [sic] with a mob at 
Bradley, & has been prepared to defend himself 
with Cannon pikes &c but that matters are now 
quiet there...” 


And this very letter was one invoking Boulton’s 
protection for Watt’s elder son, James, who 
had gone with Thomas Cooper, of the Man- 
chester Corresponding Society, to visit the 
National Assembly in Paris and had become 
the object of Burke’s fury. The young man 
was kept under cover, and until Boulton had 
made his peace with the ministry dared not 
stir abroad. The atmosphere of suspicion sur- 
rounded all those who might have written as 
Erasmus Darwin did to James Watt, “‘ Do you 
not congratulate your grand-children on the 
dawn of universal liberty ? I feel myself 
becoming all French both in chemistry and 
politics.” 

But if we look at them through the eyes of 
their critics, we can understand how suspect 
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they must have appeared. The connection of 
the Lunar Society with French philosophes was 
of long standing. One example of the connec- 
tion is given by Dr. Hans’ list of members® 
of the Masonic Lodge, Les Neuf Soeurs, where 
the names of Priestley and Richard Price occur 
alongside the names of Mirabeau, Danton and 
Siéyés. De La Métherie, the French scientist 
and supporter of the Revolution, was an intimate 
of Boulton and of Watt ; Monge, minister of 
Marine in Danton’s government, is described 
by Dr. Swediaur as “an excellent Patriot & 
intimate acquaintance of mine & of Mr. Watt.” 
Moreover many of them brandished their 
sympathies before the eyes of the world—in 
newspapers, pamphlets, even local histories 
and guide books.* They held banquets to 
commemorate the anniversary of the French 
Revolution, and advertised them in a pro- 
vocative fashion in the Press. Among their 
friends were men like Richard Price and 
Thomas Cooper, while their sons were often 
educated and were known sympathizers of the 
Revolution, so much so, that, as we have said, 
young Watt was a delegate to the National 
Assembly, while young William Priestley 
became a French citizen. Perhaps one of the 
best examples of the links between the Revolu- 
tion and the Lunar Society is a correspondence 
carried on throughout the revolutionary period 
between Dr. F. X. Swediaur (a close friend of 
Danton and of Benjamin Franklin) and William 
Withering of Birmingham. Swediaur was an 
extreme revolutionary who welcomed the 
massacre of the aristocrats with a self-righteous 
brutality : 


5N. Hans, “UNESCO of the Eighteenth 
Century,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 97, no. 5. 


®E.g., Joshua Toulmin, History of Taunton, 
Taunton, 1791 ; “‘ In 1789, some gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood, influenced by patriotic 
principles, formed themselves into an association, 
annually, to celebrate on the 4th of November, the 
glorious revolution of 1688. . . . at the next meeting, 
on November 4th, 1790, their numbers were in- 
creased ; and it was agreed to hold an annual meeting 
on the 14th of July, in commemoration of the revolu- 
tion of France, and the capture of the Bastile. Such 
associations are highly useful to awaken attention to 
“the RIGHTS OF MEN ” : they consecrate con- 
viviality to a noble object—of this object we must 
say, with all the ardor the love of our country or 
philanthropy can inspire, esto perpetuus.” ‘Toulmin 
emigrated to America before Priestley. 
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sion of the owner, Major D. Gibson-Watt 


By kind permi 


Denounced by Edmund Burke, JAMES WATT JUN., 
1769-1848 


** their number is so small & their courage besides 
so despicable that the Jdcheté d’aristocrate is 
become a proverb ; what is one man to fifty & 
this is the utmost number of aristocrats to 
democrats.” 
This mathematical logic is just as suspect 
today when “ bourgeois” is substituted for 
“ aristocrat.” Swediaur sees nothing but the 
rosy dawn of liberty, and paints sketches, along- 
side this detached and doctrinaire ferocity, of 
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“Felt and saw the effects of arbitrary power’ 
WILLIAM WITHERING, M.D., F.R.S.,; 1741-1799 


the high-mindedness and the law abidingness 
of the Parisian citizenry. In speaking, for 
example, of the attack on the Tuileries when 
1,500 Swiss guards were killed he says : 
“The people respected the Nat. Assembly & 
their new guests. They had entered & killed a 
number of Swiss etc. in the chateau, they took all 
the money, gold, silver, & gold and silver furniture 
with a number of private letters of the King and 
Queen & carried all to the Nat. Assembly & part 
of it to the hotel de ville. I was a few hours after 
in the chateau & was not a little astonished to 
find all the fine clocks & large looking glasses. . . 
etc. untouched & many a poor wretched fellow 
with hardly any breeches or stockings, but armed 
with a large pick, his hat full of louis d’or or 
assignats & silver trinkets carrying as much as he 
could all to the Nat. Assembly. On Saturday 
morning some thiefs [sic] were discovered 
amongst the people in the chateau ; the people 
instantly chose some men amongst them to judge 
of their crime, they were found guilty & in con- 
sequence immediately shot dead upon the spot.” 
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F, X. SWEDIAUR, 1748-1824, revolutionary and friend 
of Danton and Benjamin Franklin 


Much correspondence of this nature was 
probably destroyed, but one can see how much 
alarm it would cause if such letters were read 
in conservative circles at the height of the most 
violent period of the French Revolution. One 
must not assume, however, that the members 
of the Lunar Society and similar societies 
shared these views. Matthew Boulton, who 
had hopes of making the new coinage for the 
National Assembly and who for some time 
employed Swediaur as his agent, was suspicious 
of the sovereignty of the people and told 
Swediaur so. Priestley had developed, naturally 
enough, a distaste for rioting, however in- 
spired. Most of the English philosophes, 
no matter how great their sympathy with the 
Revolution, deplored the violence to which 
Danton, and later Robespierre, resorted. On 
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he other hand, they believed with Condorcet 
n human perfectibility, and they were funda- 
nentally opposed to the conservatism of Burke. 
[hey believed fervently in Truth, Justice and 
Reason, and were prepared to be as generous 
is possible in their assessment of revolution, 
vhether it took place in France or in America. 
Moreover, their conception of political freedom 
was not limited by national boundaries. They 
sossessed some of the same international ideals 
18 Many modern scientists, and suffered also 
from some of the same political naivety. Many 
of them paid heavily for their beliefs. Priestley, 
Thomas Cooper, Henry Moyes, the blind 
lecturer on chemistry, and several others fled 
to America. As for those who stayed they had 
to lie low. One midland philosopher, Robert 
Bage, wrote to Hutton, the historian of 
Birmingham. 


** In this country it is better to be a churchman, 
with just as much common sense as heaven has 
been pleased to give on average to Esquimaux, 
than a dissenter with the understanding of a 
Priestly or a Locke. I hope, Dear Will, experience 
will teach thee this great truth, and convey thee 
to peace & orthodoxy, pudding and stupidity. 
Since the riots, in every company I have had the 
misfortune to go into, my [ ?sort] have been 
insulted with the bigotry of 50 years back, with 
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damn the presbyterians, with Church and king 
huzza, and with true passive obedience & non 
resistance and may my house be burnt too, if I 
am not become sick of my species, and as desirous 
of keeping out of its way, as ever was true hermit.” 


Robert Bage was a member of the Derby 
Philosophical Society. How many others were 
driven like him into infuriated isolation ? The 
scientific life of the nation must have suffered. 
Priestley’s discovery of carbon monoxide took 
place in America. The nation’s supremacy in 
scientific instruments gradually passed to 
France. A valuable organization for social and 
scientific discussion, the philosophical society 
movement, was weakened beyond recognition. 
Moderate political reform was delayed for half 
a century. The Mechanics’ Institutes had to 
wait twenty years longer than they might have 
done. These were some of the consequences 
of the reaction, led by Burke, against the 
tolerance of the English philosophes. John 
Wilkinson had good reason for believing that 
** Manufacture & Commerce will always 
flourish most where Church & King interfere 
least,” and while we read Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution we should not lose 
sight of the valuable tolerance represented by 
his “‘ philosophical ” opponents. 
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A BIRMINGHAM TOAS® as given on the 14% of July, by He = Faodaon Soc 


By courtesy 


SHERIDAN (left), PRIESTLEY (standing), FOX (centre) and HORNE TOOKE toast the Revolution, 1791 
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The Chichester Reliefs 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


By EVELYN HARDY 


A wandering scholar, Hilarius, pupil of Abelard, may 
have helped to inspire the splendid reliefs executed at Chichester Cathedral, 
probably during the second quarter of the twelfth century. 





By permission of the Courtauld Institute of Art and Mrs. F. H. Crossley 


Carving on a black marble font in Winchester Cathedral (c. 1160-70). ST. NICHOLAS OF MYRA 
rescues the daughters of an impoverished nobleman from an unchaste life 


OTHING IS MORE ASTONISHING in history 
N than the emergence of a single individual 

from an entire group or class who, like 
the writers of early liturgical drama, appear to 
have gone nameless to the grave. Such a man 
is Hilarius; and it is significant for us that he 
was an Englishman, at least by birth. We are 
fortunate in knowing not only his name and his 
nationality but other relevant facts about him. 
What is more extraordinary still is that this 
solitary survivor comes alive for us in a single 
extant manuscript. Hilarius was a pupil of none 
other than Abélard, under whom he studied in 
1125 at his oratory of Paraclete, in a sandy 
waste near Nogent-sur-Seine. The surviving 
work of this scholaris vagrans, often addressed 
to Englishmen, consists of three short plays 


and some jocund and amorous verses. One 
play, which re-tells the story of David in the 
den of lions, was written in Latin: the other 
two are in French, and have for their themes 
scenes from the life of the compassionate St. 
Nicholas, and—what is important for us—the 
Raising of Lazarus from the dead. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, these 
secular and Biblical tales were two of the most 
popular; and their representation in Anglo- 
Norman sculpture may be found in various 
places in this country. To take but a single 
example of each—for St. Nicholas, the mag- 
nificent black font of Tournai marble in 
Winchester Cathedral: and, for the second, the 
unique and controversial sculptured panels in 
Chichester Cathedral. The subjects of these 
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By courtesy Trustees of the British Museum and the Courtauld Institute 


The Raising of Lazarus, from the Winchester Psalter, twelfth century 
Note the border of lotus flower decoration 


panels, or reliefs, are The Meeting of Christ 
with Martha and Mary at Bethany, and The 
Raising of Lazarus. 

While the artistic merits of the Winchester 
and Chichester carvings are not comparable, 
for the latter far excel the former, it is in- 
teresting to speculate whether the plays of 
Hilarius may, or may not, have influenced the 
sculptors of these carvings in adjacent counties. 
Although the name of the wandering scholar 
has come down to us, we are not so fortunate 
with the sculptor of the Chichester carvings. 
Yet so dramatic is his work, and so realistic 
thé presentation of the hair, beards, gestures 
and facial expressions of the figures in the 
reliefs, that more than one art historian has 
likened them to tableaux vivants. It has re- 
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mained for a Polish scholar to link them with 
the name of Hilarius, and to suggest—very 
delicately—that his play may have had a direct 
bearing on the reliefs: that they may at least 
reflect, in a more than fleeting way, the influence 
of the popular, but discountenanced, mystery, 
or miracle, plays. 

Artistically, the reliefs are closely linked 
with Germanic art of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, more especially with the bronze 
columns at Hildesheim, one of which again 
depicts the Raising of Lazarus, and with some 
sculptured fragments from St. Pantaléon, at 
Cologne. Is it, or is it not, mere coincidence 
that one of the chapels in Chichester Cathedral 
was consecrated by Bishop Ralph de Luffa 
—who was very likely a German—to this 
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NOLI ME TANGERE: Relief from the stone screen of Durham Cathedral 
Third quarter of the twelfth century 


particular saint, not one of the most frequently 
found among English dedications ? 

This and other tantalizing disclosures are 
made by Dr. George Zarnecki of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, in a lecture given before The 
Royal Archeological Institute, in December 
1952, and reprinted last year. His field of study 
has been wide, and his discoveries are numerous 
and important. Not only has he minutely 
examined the history, materials, and artistic 
heritage of Chichester Cathedral; but his 
collating of relevant medieval manuscript 
illuminations and examples of contemporary 
sculpture, whether English or Continental, is 
masterly. 


Dr. Zarnecki has found the problem of the 
reliefs an “ embarrassing” one. For he has 
had to sift the conflicting evidence and deduc- 
tions of many of his distinguished predecessors, 
most of whom are English, and therefore (one 
assumes) more conversant with the sculpture of 
their own country than a foreigner. Among 
them are Sir Thomas Kendrick, Professor 
David Talbot Rice, Messrs. Prior and Gardner, 
Sir Arthur Clapham, Mr. T. S. Boase, Sir Eric 
Maclagan, Professor Saxl, Rivoira, and Miss 
Saunders. Since the Chichester reliefs are 
unique—there is nothing like them in this 
country with the exception of a few mutilated 
fragments of sculpture—since their style differs 
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ym, and is superior to, other current medieval 
ulpture, they have long defied classification 
aid the assignment of a definite date. There has 
| cen disagreement over almost everything con- 
ected with them—the stone of which they are 
composed, their original site, their former 
position in the Cathedral, their artistic style 
aid heritage, as well as their age. They have 
confusingly been called Romanesque, Byzan- 
tine, Saxon, Norman, Pre- and Post-Conquest. 
|: has been authoritatively stated that the stone 
of the carvings was brought from Cluny or 
Caen: that their original home was the sea- 
washed cathedral church of Selsey, or the 
ancient pre-Conquest one of St. Peter, on whose 
site the present Cathedral stands. They are 
said to have derived from Germanic, or 
Northern-French, sources, and to have been 
influenced by artists from the great schools of 
illuminators at Winchester, St. Albans, the 
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Channel Schools, or even that of the wall- 
painters of the Lewes school in Sussex. 

Being both practical and imaginative Dr. 
Zarnecki had the stone of the carvings analyzed 
by the Chief Palaeontologist of the Geo- 
graphical Survey and Museum who declared 
that it was not foreign stuff, from Caen or 
Cluny, but good English stone, from the Isle of 
Purbeck. Its geological name is tufaceous shell- 
brash of the Lower Purbeck order. Stone of a 
similar kind is still being quarried near Langton 
and Worth Matravers in Dorset. I have myself 
been down to see it and have talked with the 
masons, one of whom, Mr. William Harden, is 
quarrying stone for the rebuilding of the 
Temple. He informs me that the stone comes 
from the stratum which lies next to the famous 
marble, and that the trade, or mason’s, name 
for it is either thornback or burr. Although 
Purbeck marble is employed in large quantities 
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in Chichester Cathedral, it is a remarkable fact 
that nowhere else in the building is there to be 
found any similar to that from which the 
reliefs are chiselled. 

This fact, and the discovery that the stone 
is from the Isle of Purbeck, has suggested to 
Dr. Zarnecki that there may have been an 
important Dorset school of carvers—similar to 
the Herefordshire one, or that of East Anglia— 
centred perhaps on Shaftesbury, whose Abbey 
was later to rival Continental ones in splendour 
and renown: or on Milton Abbas, whose lonely 
abbey church now stands meaningless and 
forlorn, cut away from its monastic and village 
buildings by a rapacious eighteenth-century 
landowner. Since Chichester lies only fifty miles 
distant from the Dorset quarries by water, 
transport of the stone would have been an easy 
matter. 

Each panel, or relief, consists of six courses 
of stones varying from 54 to ro inches. This is 


the approximate width of the narrow stratuin 
on its former sea-bed. The stone’s most 
attractive feature, apart from its grey, slighti ’ 
saffron, colouring, is the presence of minut 

particles of sea-shells embedded in the lime 

stone, visible on close scrutiny of the carving 

even after working. The number and size of 
the stones is one of the factors which ha 

enabled Dr. Zarnecki to date the reliefs mor 

closely than any of his predecessors in the fielu 
of art; for the technique of carving on separat 

pieces of stone, afterwards fitted together, wa 

not employed by Anglo-Saxon sculptors. Th: 

author gives other examples of similar techniqu: 
in England—to take only one, the Barkin; 
crucifixion with its pensive St. John, whos 
feet, in the delicacy of their treatment, ar: 
reminiscent of those of the Donatello saint o! 
the same name. After a careful examination 
of the dates of the building of various parts of 
the Cathedral; of the documents connected 
with it; and of the illuminations from the 
Shaftesbury and St. Albans Psalters, which 
resemble the reliefs in style, Dr. Zarnecki has 
come to the conclusion that the panels belong 
to the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
and more closely, circa 1140, a date a good deal 
later than hitherto suggested, since the reliefs 
have generally been labelled “‘ Saxon.” 

He goes on to suggest—with convincing 
humility—that the carvings are the only two 
surviving panels of a stone screen which stood 
at the western end of the choir, dividing this 
portion of the new cathedral from the as yet 
unfinished tower-crossing and transepts. Stone 
screens are known to have existed in Durham, 
Ely, and Beverley Minster. That at Ely 
Cathedral was demolished as late as 1770; but 
fortunately we possess details of its measure- 
ments, which approximate to the measurements 
of the supposed Chichester screen within six 
inches. In Durham we may still see the Nol: 
me tangere and the Women returning from the 
Sepulchre, thought to be panels from the original 
screen, described in the Rites of Durham. (The 
screen of Beverley Minster was a pre-Conquest 
one, richly ornamented with bronze, gold and 
silver.) The Chichester carvings are more 
moving, majestic and dramatic than those which 
survive at Durham. They are also better 
preserved. Yet there is something that links 
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e two cathedrals artistically—the use of the 
anthus-leaf design in ribbons, or bands. In 
hichester this may be found on the capital 
c: the choir triforium, as well as along the top 
cf the relief that depicts the Meeting at Bethany. 

[here seems to be room for it on the second 
relief where it no longer exists.) In Durham 
i is used, in a similar band-like manner, above 
tae capitals on the inside face of the north 
coorway. 

One of the great, almost insurmountable, 
difficulties that students and lovers of medieval 
sculpture must face is the lack of extant 
documents. The sculptor’s anonymity stands 
as a tremendous challenge to the passionately 
curious. It is rare, very rare, to stumble on a 
piece of work like the Saxon font at Partrishow, 
the crude cross at Llanveynoe, or richly wrought 
font at Bridekirk, on which the sculptors 
unashamedly associate themselves with their 
work, proudly declaring “ Menhir, Haesdur” 
or “ Riccardus me fecit.” No mention of the 
Chichester reliefs exists in writing before 1829, 
the year in which they were discovered. They 
first attracted more than local attention when a 
plaster-cast of one of them was exhibited, in 
mid-century, at the Great Exhibition in the 
Crystal Palace. The fact that they were 
removed when found (reused as_ building 
material) behind, or just above, the wooden 
fourteenth-century choir-stalls, on the piers of 
the central towers, miraculously preserved 
them; for thirty-two years later, in 1861, the 
central tower of the Cathedral collapsed. The 
piers which survived—but had to be rebuilt— 
were photographed soon after the catastrophe; 
and the fresh masonry inserted where the 
carvings were found is plainly visible. Other 
fragments of carved stone suggest that there 
were other reliefs, and that, as at Durham, they 
were in pairs on the stone screen. 

How imposing, and how moving, these 
reliefs must have been when in their prime! 
The intensely dramatic expression of the faces, 
and of the carvings as a whole, was increased 
by the drilling and inlaying of the eyes with 
lead, or glass paste, slight traces of which still 
remain. There is something legendary, almost 
supernatural, about the striding Christ of the 
Lazarus panel; and I for one never look at 
him without remembering some prose words 
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The Meeting at Bethany, Chichester 


of the poet Donne, who describes Our Lord as 
having an ambition upon the souls of men. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Zarnecki. 
Without detracting from the work of his pre- 
decessors, while in fact giving them scrupulous 
credit for their deductions, he has studied the 
reliefs with new and convincing insight. He 
has recognized, and rightly declared, that they 
are the culmination of the development of 
Romanesque sculpture in England during the 
first half of the twelfth century: that they are 
works of art in which the sculptor, informed 
and inspired by religious faith, has mastered 
technique to give it expression. The reliefs 
point the way to the carvings that dominate the 
close of the century in this country—the great 
tympana, or sculptured lunettes, of Malmes- 
bury, whose watchful, draped figures, once 
gilded and painted, argue and gesture drama- 
tically beneath the winged angel bearing his 
portentous, unfurled scroll. 








since that country initiated the expansion 

of Europe overseas, with the capture of 
Ceuta from the Moors in 1415, discloses four 
main trends in Lusitanian empire-building. 
First comes the pioneer African empire epito- 
mized by the voyages of discovery down the 
West Coast, the occupation of some fortified 
towns along the Moroccan littoral, and the 
domination of the Guinea trade in gold, ivory 
and slaves by the great castle built at Saint 
George of the Mine (Elmina). Vasco da 
Gama’s opening of the sea-route to India in 
1498 inaugurated the second or Asian empire, 
which was essentially a commercial and mari- 
time enterprise, based on command of the 
Indian Ocean from strategic bases at Mozam- 
bique, Ormuz, Goa and Malacca. When this 
Asian empire crumbled under the attacks of 
the Dutch in the early seventeenth century, its 
loss was redeemed by the rise of Portugal’s 
third or American empire, whose economic 
mainstay was Brazilian sugar and tobacco in 
the seventeenth century, and gold and diamonds 
in the eighteenth. The independence of 
Brazil, reluctantly recognized by Lisbon under 
English pressure in 1825, forced the Portuguese 
to turn their attention once more to the Dark 
Continent whither they had led the way four 
centuries previously. Their fourth (and second 
African) empire was born after painful travail 
in the late nineteenth century, leaving Portugal 
today possessed of the oldest and fourth largest 
colonial empire in the world. Mozambique, or 
Portuguese East Africa,' is the richest and most 
prosperous part of that empire, and its history 
goes back to the days when King Manuel the 
Fortunate (1495-1521) proudly and not alto- 
gether unjustifiably styled himself ‘“ Lord of 
the navigation, conquest and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India.” 

When Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope he found Arab sheikhs ruling small 
principalities at many places along the Swahili 
coast north of Cape Corrientes, where they had 
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? Unfortunately this name is a very confusing one. 
It is usually applied (a) to the colony as a whole, 
(6) to the little island on which the colonial capital 
was situated for over three centuries, and (c) the 
mainland region opposite this island. I hope the 
reader will see from the context in which sense it is 
variously used in this article. 
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Vicissitudes 
of 
an East African 
Colony 
1505-1955 


Portugal’s colonial empire 1s today the 
oldest in the world, with Mozambique 
as its most prosperous possession. 


By C. R. BOXER 


been established since the eighth century. The 
chief centre of Arab power was at Kilwa, which 
port was described by early Portuguese visitors 
as one of the most beautiful cities in the world ; 
although this favourable impression did not 
prevent them from sacking it at least twice 
during the sixteenth century. From these 
coastal settlements, the southernmost of which 
was Sofala, the Arabs traded with the Negroes 
in the hinterland for gold, ivory and slaves. 
There was consequently a large infusion of 
Negro blood in the Arabs along the coast, but 
they remained staunch Muslims and called the 
pure Negroes “ Kaffirs” or unbelievers, a 
term quickly taken over by the Portuguese 
under the form of Cafre. The Bantu tribes 
living in the interior between the Zambesi and 
the Limpopo rivers were formed into a very 
loose federation known to the Portuguese as 
the Makalanga or Makaranga. Their paramount 
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chief, who was supposed to possess super- 
natural powers, was called the Monomotapa, a 
title of disputed significance but which a 
seventeenth-century Portuguese chronicler 
translated as “lord of all.” The Portuguese 
pioneers, with their heads full of the Biblical 
gold-bearing Ophir and tales of Prester John, 
mistakenly identified the Monomotapa as the 
“‘Emperor” of a vast Negro realm covering 
most of South-East and Central Africa. They 
took the numerous local petty chiefs to be 
‘* kings,” although their authority might extend 
over only a few miserable kraals. They also 
found in what is now Southern Rhodesia ruined 
stone walls and buildings, the origin of which 
nobody could tell them ; it is still discussed 
among archaeologists at the present day. Great 
Zimbabwe is the best known of these remark- 
able ruins. The Negroes mined for gold in a 
rather primitive fashion in many places, but the 
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Portuguese suspected that the natives refused 
to reveal to the white intruders the where- 
abouts of their richest mines. 

The Portuguese quickly displaced the Arabs 
as the dominant power on the coast, sacking 
such places as resisted them and forcing such 
sheikhs as they did not destroy to pay tribute. 
They cemented their control by building a 
number of strong forts, of which the principal 
were those of Sao Caetano at Sofala (1505), 
Sao Sebastido at Mozambique (1558), and 
Jesus at Mombasa (1592). Their aim was to 
monopolize the trade in gold, ivory and slaves, 
as they had done on the Guinea coast, but they 
were not so successful in East Africa. They 
formed a very exaggerated idea of the amount 
of gold that was mined in the interior, and by 
crushing the coastal Arabs they virtually killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. Instead of 
allowing the Arabs to act as middlemen, a rdéle 





for which they were eminently fitted by cen- 
turies of peaceful trade and intercourse with 
the Bantu, they tried to get everything into 
their own hands. The result was that they 
greatly embittered the impoverished Muslims, 
and aroused an opposition which in the end 
proved too much for them in the region north 
of Cape Delgado. Nevertheless, although the 
Portuguese Crown derived little profit from the 
conquest of the East African littoral and the 
exploration (and exploitation) of the Zambesi 
river valley, where forts were established at 
Sena and Tete before 1550, individual 
governors and adventurers often made vast 
fortunes. Most of these were dissipated locally 
or at Goa ; but Lisbon long remembered Dom 
Francisco de Lima, a former governor of 
Mozambique, who, dying in 1678, left the 
sum of a million crowns to the leading charitable 
institution (the Misericordia) in the Portuguese 
capital. 

The economic life of the East African 
littoral had been orientated towards India long 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, and con- 
tinued to be so for long afterwards. The gold, 
ivory and slaves, which the Arab traders and 
their Portuguese successors obtained from the 
Bantu tribes in the interior, were purchased 
chiefly with Indian cotton textiles and piece- 
goods from Gujerat and Coromandel. The 
economic situation was reflected in the poli- 
tical and administrative organization of the 
Portuguese settlements. From the very begin- 
ning they formed part of the “ State of India,” 
as the Portuguese termed their Asian pos- 
sessions. Those between Cape Corrientes and 
Cape Delgado came under the general super- 
intendence of a governor and captain-general 
stationed on the island of Mozambique, and 
those to the north of Cape Delgado under the 
control of a governor at Mombasa. Both of 
these were appointed by the viceroy of Goa, 
who also nominated the “ General of the 
Rivers,” as the governor of Zambesia was 
grandiloquently entitled, and the senior judicial 
and revenue officials. Sofala soon ceased to be 
of importance in the gold-trade, partly owing 
to the dissolution of the Makaranga tribal con- 
federacy. The bulk of the trade which went to 
that port in Arab times was subsequently 
transferred to the Zambesi route. The retail 
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trade was mostly in the hands of Hinc: 
(Banyan) merchants from India, although 
few impoverished Arabs continued to operat 
in Portuguese territory. Missionaries, chiefi 
Dominican, were active in Zambesia fro: 
about 1560, but although they made (« 
claimed) some spectacular conversions, includ 
ing that of the Monomotapa himself in 162« 
few permanent results were achieved. 

The fifty years that followed the conversio: 
and subjugation of the Monomotapa were th 
most flourishing period of the Portugues 
dominion in South-East Africa prior to th 
twentieth century. During this period, Por 
tuguese and Mulatto conquistadores took th« 
place of the native chiefs throughout much oi 
the Zambesi region, possessing vast land hold- 
ings known as prazos. They held these estates 
on a nominal tenure under the Crown, but in 
practice possessed complete independence of 
the ‘“ General of the Rivers,” and exercised 
absolute power over their native subjects. The 
wealthiest of these territorial magnates had 
thousands of Negroes in their employ, not as 
field-hands working on sugar-plantations and 
the like, but as armed tribesmen who raided 
far into the interior. It was conquistadores of 
this kind who were mainly responsible for the 
subjugation of the Monomotapa in 1628-29. 
The most celebrated of these adventurers was 
a Portuguese from Evora named Sisnando Dias 
Baido. This man conquered the Shire high- 
lands and part of the present Matabele-land 
(then called A mde de ouro or “ the mother of 
gold” by the Portuguese), with his private 
army of ten or twelve thousand Negroes in 
1644. He then resolved to cross Africa from 
coast to coast, but was poisoned by a jealous 
woman at Sena when making the final prepara- 
tions for this expedition, and the project lapsed 
after his death. 

During the seventeenth century, the home 
government made serious efforts to colonize 
the Zambesi valley with emigrants from 
Portugal, but these were not always suitably 
selected, as they included jail-birds and pros- 
titutes as well as families of peasants and 
artificers. Most of them died soon after their 
arrival from malaria, sleeping-sickness and 
other tropical diseases whose nature was not 
then understood, and the survivors intermarried 


























with Negroes and Goanese. The prazo-holders 
inevitably became mainly a Mulatto race, with 
the merest sprinkling of whites. It is an article 
of faith with most Anglo-Saxon writers that 
half-castes inherit the racial vices rather than 
the virtues of their parents, but many of these 
men were both enterprising and able. They 
were also exceedingly hospitable, frequently 
furnished their houses with costly Chinese silks 
and Indian goods, and often lived lives of 
luxury and dissipation which would have 
impressed many a contemporary West Indian 
planter. These men did not as a rule go into 
the more distant gold-bearing regions, but sent 
trusted Negro slaves who bartered Indian 
cotton goods for gold-dust and ivory. Por- 
tuguese chroniclers comment on the surprising 
loyalty of these slaves. They could easily have 
stayed in the remote hinterland and never 
returned to their masters, but in point of fact 
they almost invariably justified the trust placed 
in them. European and Goanese itinerant 
traders also made some remarkable journeys 
in the interior. One of these was a convict, 
Antonio Fernandes, who is estimated to have 
penetrated over three hundred miles into the 
interior from Sofala in 1514. Another was 
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Gaspar Bocarro, who made an overland trip 
from Tete to Kilwa in 1616, in the course of 
which he discovered and crossed the southern 
end of Lake Nyasa, over two centuries before 
Livingstone’s better publicized travels. 

The authority of the Monomotapa as para- 
mount chief was already in decay when he 
came under the control of the Portuguese, 
and in the last ten years of the seventeenth 
century he lost most of his lands and power to 
one of his former vassals, Changamira. The 
Portuguese were involved in the Monomotapa’s 
misfortunes, and after about 1700, they pos- 
sessed no political influence beyond the 
bounds of their present territory. This territory, 
incidentally, is mostly forested, lightly or 
heavily ; no part of it falls within any of the 
great African grass-steppe or steppe-desert 
regions which are such a feature of the neigh- 
bouring South African and Rhodesian terri- 
tories. Despite this decline in political power, 
which was reflected in a corresponding dwind- 
ling of the gold-trade, Zambesia still remained 
the wealthiest section of what was left of Por- 
tugal’s Eastern empire, and materially con- 
tributed to the support of Goa. 

While Portuguese power was thus crumbling 
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Old man from the Angoche region, showing the Arab strain 


in the hinterland, it was equally threatened 
along the Swahili coast. The Dutch had made 
their appearance in Eastern seas at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and although they were 
twice repulsed at Fort Sao Sebastiéo on Mozam- 
bique island (1607-08), they soon secured the 
command of the Indian Ocean. Many Por- 
tuguese ships sailing between Mozambique 
and Goa were captured by the Dutch before 
the Treaty signed at The Hague in 1661 put 
an end to their attacks on the Lusitanian 
colonial empire. The concluding stages of the 
Dutch war coincided with the rise to power 
of the Imams of Oman, who took Muscat in 
1650, and thus deprived the Portuguese of their 
last stronghold in the Persian Gulf. These 
Arabs became a formidable naval power, and 
for the next seventy-five years they harried the 
Portuguese Indian and East African posses- 
sions from Diu, which they sacked in 1668, to 
Mozambique, which they unsuccessfully 
attacked in 1669. They naturally found many 
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allies and collaborators among the petty 
sultanates of Zanzibar, Patta and Mombasa, 
and by the end of the seventeenth century they 
had taken the place of the Portuguese as the 
rulers of the Swahili coast. The Portuguese 
only offered a really determined resistance at 
Mombasa, where Fort Jesus fell on Santa 
Lucia’s day, 1698, after a siege of nearly three 
years, with the garrison fighting literally to the 
last man. Mombasa was recaptured by an 
expedition from Goa for a brief spell in 1728- 
29, when the other Swahili sultanates likewise 
renewed their allegiance to King John V. But 
the Portuguese were too weak to withstand an 
immediate counter-attack by the Arabs of 
Oman, and the end of the year 1729 coincided 
with the extinction of Portuguese power and 
influence on the coast north of Cape Delgado. 

The story of the Portuguese possessions in 
East Africa during the eighteenth century is 
one of stagnation and decay, punctuated by 
some earnest but mostly abortive efforts at 
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evelopment and reform during the dictator- 
hip of the Marquis of Pombal (1750-1777). 
yne of Pombal’s few lasting reforms was to 
letach the province of Mozambique and 
Zambesia from the viceroyalty of India in 1753, 
naking the East African colonial governor 
lirectly responsible to Lisbon. The develop- 
nent of Brazil, where gold had been discovered 
in much more paying quantities than were 
ivailable in East Africa, naturally absorbed the 
ittention and the energies of the home govern- 
ment to the detriment of the African and Asian 
olonies. During this century of decline, both 
the Dutch and the English—and even the 
Austrians on one occasion—intruded into Por- 
tuguese preserves in the region of Delagoa Bay 
and Lourengo Marques, but none of their 
settlements proved permanent. The English 
revived their claims in the following century, 
but the French President, Marshal MacMahon, 
to whom the question was submitted for 
arbitration, awarded the disputed area to 
Portugal in 1875. It is impossible to query the 
justice of this decision on historical grounds, 
since the Portuguese had frequented the 
district since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The prazo system also underwent important 
modifications in the course of time. The 
Crown endeavoured to perpetuate white hege- 
mony in Zambesia by ordaining that the 
prazos should descend in the female line, 
subject to the proviso that the heiresses should 
marry only white Portuguese and thus per- 
petuate their race in the tropics. As has been 
indicated, this scheme seldom worked according 
to plan, and the great majority of the “ ladies 
of Zambesia ” (donas de Zambesia) intermarried 
with Goanese or with Mulattoes. To avoid 
trouble from these powerful vassals, the Crown 
adopted the Chinese-like custom of giving 
high military ranks and patents to the most 
dangerous or rebellious of them, on the 
principle of bribing the poacher to turn game- 
keeper. This system collapsed in the mid- 
nineteenth century when a half-caste family 
called Bonga ruled the Zambesi valley as 
independent chiefs from 1853 to 1888. An 
expeditionary force sent from Portugal to 
subdue the Bonga in 1869 was completely 
routed in a battle which was the most humili- 


ating reverse sustained by Portuguese arms in 
Africa since the defeat and death of King 
Sebastian at Alcacer-el-Kebir in 1578. The 
prazo system survived in a greatly modified 
form until well into the twentieth century, 
when the prazo became little more than a land 
concession, usually for a period of twenty-five 
years, granted to the highest bidder. The 
holder was compelled to put under cultivation 
a fixed proportion of the land he leased, and to 
make some provision for native welfare. The 
size of the prazos varied considerably, but some 
were half as large again as Yorkshire. 

For most of the nineteenth century the 
development of Mozambique was retarded not 
only by the rebellious prazo-holders, but by 
the great Zulu invasions which took place 
between 1830 and 1860. All of the Portuguese 
posts south of the Zambesi, including the 
coastal settlements at Sofala and Lourengo 
Marques, were overrun at one time or another. 
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Portals of the sixteenth-century Fortress of S. Sebastian, 
on the island of Mozambique 


Although they were subsequently re-established 
the interior of Gazaland was not subdued until 
the end of the century. Another and possibly 
even more grievous handicap was the chronic 
instability and incompetence of the home 
government, which was usually on the verge of 
insolvency. Portugal was exhausted by the 
ravages of the Peninsular War and by the sub- 
sequent fighting between Liberals and 
Miguelists, which was not finally decided in 
favour of the former until 1834. 
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The travels of Livingstone in the hinterland 
of South-East Africa, between 1854 and 1862 
brought Mozambique for the first time into 
the international limelight. Livingstone’s 
drastic denunciations of the inefficiency of 
Portuguese administration, his allegations con- 
cerning the iniquities of the slave-trade, and 
his glowing accounts of the country’s pos- 
sibilities aroused widespread interest in Great 
Britain, and attracted British missionaries and 
traders to the Shire-Nyasa region. His attacks 
naturally aroused great irdignation in Portugal, 
but they at least stimulated the growth of a 
more intelligent interest in the African colonies. 
An active colonial party was formed which 
acted as what would nowadays be termed a 
pressure-group on the government. Anglo- 
Portuguese colonial competition culminated 
in the rival schemes of the “ Rose-coloured 
map,” in which the Portuguese claimed a broad 
belt of territory across Africa from Mozambique 
to Angola, and the “ All-Red ” Cape to Cairo 
railway which was so strongly advocated by 
Cecil Rhodes. The activities of Livingstone 
and Rhodes had their counterpart in the efforts 
of Gouveia and Paiva de Andrade to extend 
Portuguese control over Nyasaland, Mashona- 
land and the Gaza region during the “ scramble 
for Africa.” 

English public opinion was unduly sceptical 
and contemptuous of the Portuguese claims, 
which were mainly based on the historical pre- 
cedence of their relations with the interior 
tribes during the seventeenth century. Palmer- 
ston’s scornful comment in 1850: “ These 
half-civilized governments, such as those of 
China, Portugal, and Spanish America require 
a dressing every eight or ten years to keep them 
in order,” found a belated expression in Lord 
Salisbury’s ultimatum of January 1890, which 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of all 
Portuguese forces from the disputed districts 
in Mashonaland and the Shire-Nyasa region. 
The Portuguese government yielded at once, 
but this incident naturally made a nasty dent 
in what after-dinner speakers invariably term 
“the oldest existing alliance.” It also gave a 
great impetus to the anti-monarchical move- 
ment in Portugal which culminated in the 
Republican revolution of 1910. An Anglo- 
Portuguese modus vivendi was negotiated in 
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i891, but seven years later the British and 
German governments were secretly discussing 
a scheme which envisaged, in certain circum- 
stances, the partition of the Portuguese colonies 
between them. The outbreak of the Anglo- 
Boer war, and Britain’s need to stop the passage 
of arms through Lourengo Marques, sub- 
sequently made the British more accommodat- 
ing towards Portuguese claims. In October 
1899, Lord Salisbury and the Marquis de 
Soveral signed a secret declaration re-affirming 
the validity of the old treaties of alliance and 
the integrity of the Portuguese colonies. Some 
years elapsed, however, before real cordiality 
returned to Anglo-Portuguese relations. 

The daring seizure of the rebellious Zulu 
chief, Gungunyana, by Major Mousinho de 
Albuquerque in November 1895, was the first 
and decisive step in the conquest of Gazaland 
and the subsequent pacification of the interior. 
This was just completed when Portugal became 
involved in World War I, and Lettow von 
Vorbeck, the epic defender of German East 
Africa, carried the war to the soil of Mozam- 
bique. Progress since then has been rapid, 
partly with the aid of the chartered Mozam- 
bique and Nyasaland Companies, which were 
formed to develop the colony with the aid of 
foreign capital in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Their charters have now 
expired, and Portugal is left with a united 
colony which derives a steady source of income 
from the transit-trade with South Africa and 
Rhodesia over the railways from Louren¢go 
Marques and Beira. Another important 
source of profit is the colony’s supply of Negro 
labour to the Transvaal mines which has taken 
a sizeable proportion of the male population 
out of the country. 

People often ask why the Portuguese African 
colonies remain so peaceful, while the natives 
of the neighbouring British and South African 
territories are to a greater or lesser degree in 
a state of political ferment. In this connection, 
it may be worth recalling the view of an English 
writer who knew Zambesia well fifty years ago : 


** Whilst in our colonies we have educated the 
native . . . the Portuguese, throughout the 
centuries of their occupation of East Africa, have 
never viewed him in anything but a proper and 
practical light ; for them he is first and last the 
mao d’obra (labouring hand), and any proposition 


tending to lessen his value in that capacity would 
never, and will never, be entertained by them 
. . . I have always observed, over a considerable 
number of years, that in whatever direction the 
Portuguese may have achieved but qualified 
success, they have always known how to deal 
with the Negro ; and want of respect on the part 
of the latter is scarcely ever seen. I do not mean 
that this respect is extorted by cruelty.” 


Portuguese official spokesmen would deny 
the validity of these assertions at the present 
day. They can point to the Colonial Act and 
Charter of 1930-33, which presuppose that 
assimilation is the purpose of colonization. The 
assimilados, as the educated natives are termed, 
do indeed have the same legal standing as the 
white man, but hitherto they form only an 
insignificant percentage of the total population. 
What the future has in store for the African 
colonial world, no man can say. But a guess 
may be hazarded that perhaps, as in India, the 
nation which pioneered the way as European 
conquerors and colonizers will be the last to 
abandon that rdle. 





From “ Port ; East Africa.” by R.C.F.M 


Among the mountains of Portuguese Nyasaland 
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ciusepPE MLAZZINI: 1805-1872 



































By E. E. Y. HALES 


AZZINI WAS EUROPE’S PREMIER revolu- 
Mtvras in the period between the years 

1835 and 1860; during the mid- 
nineteenth century, whenever the bogey of red 
revolution was discussed, his was the name that 
immediately sprang to mind. By the ’sixties 
there were other names, such as Marx or 
Bakunin; and by 1872, when Mazzini died at 
Pisa, middle-class Europe was less frightened 
of him than of the First International. Yet, 
in contrast to the ruthlessness of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Robespierre, and in 
still sharper contrast to the materialism of 
his powerful successor, Marx, Mazzini’s 
preaching and practice were both charged with 
the loftiest religious idealism. His appeal was 
always to God, to faith, and to duty. In some 
ways, he had much in common with the higher- 
minded puritan commander, bible in one hand 
and sword in the other; though, in place of the 
bible, we must put his own treatise, Faith and 
the Future, and, in place of the sword, rifles at 
forty francs apiece, hidden in the mountains of 
Savoy or Sicily. But in the extent of his 
writings and the range of his activities he was 
probably unique among European revolu- 
tionaries. His collected works fill one hundred 
quarto-sized volumes—the edition is not yet 
complete. And no known revolutionary has 
organized so many uprisings. He was also sui 
generis in his humour, his sensitivity, and his 





The hour of glory: TRIUMVIR OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 
1849 
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Europe’s premier revolutionary 
between the years 1835 and 1860 
was inspired by patriotism, belief in 


democracy and lofty religious ideals. 


Italy in 1859 


generosity. To Italians he is J/ Profeto, Il 
Santo and above all J/ Nostro. 

He was born in the year 1805, at Genoa, of 
middle-class parents, his father being a doctor 
and a professor at the university. The chief 
influence upon his youth was his mother, an 
austere Jansenist, who early developed the idea 
that her son was the Elect of God and never 
abandoned this consoling notion. Jansenism, 
in northern Italy, generally meant republican- 
ism; and it was from his mother that Giuseppe 
acquired his passionate devotion to that form 
of political society. His reading of Condorcet 
and Rousseau, of Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
of Herder, Schiller, Lessing, Byron, and 
Goethe (in translation) — reading which 
occupied much of the time when he was sup- 
posed to be studying law at the university— 
served to convince the romantic undergraduate 
that monarchies, aristocracies, and priesthoods 
were laughable and anachronistic; that the 
People had been deceived, betrayed, divided, 
and kept in ignorance by its masters, although 
within it lay the seed of truth, which Genius 
could bring to fruition. 

As the means of their redemption the 
different peoples, he taught (following Herder), 
had been grouped by God into natural nations. 
But only a few had thus far established their 
independence and unity; and even they were 
the slaves of privilege. The majority—the 
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Italians, the Germans, the Poles, and the 
various Slavonic peoples—were still divided 
and oppressed, and, of them all, none was in 
more dire need than the Italians; none had so 
glorious a cultural record; none so generous a 
disposition for devotion and sacrifice. Twice 
already had the Civilizing Word been given to 
the world from Rome—Rome of the Caesars 
and Rome of the Popes—but there would soon 
be a Third Rome, a Rome of the Italian People, 
which would usher in the Era of the Peoples. 
Let the new Italy, when she had risen and 
thrown out the Austrians, together with the 
Pope and the other princes, be republican and 
unitary, without privilege or aristocracy; and 
the day would surely not be far off when she 
would abandon her Christian religion and 
embrace in its place the religion of Humanity, 
the religion of the Peoples. 

Such, in a few words, was the Mazzinian 
faith, such the message of the man who went 
into voluntary exile at Marseilles in 1831 and 
founded his own revolutionary society there, 
Young Italy. After three years of intensive 
propaganda, and a series of failures in his 
practical attempts to raise revolutions in Italy, 
he met with a few of his friends at Berne and 
founded there Young Europe, a society which 
applied the same principles to the other peoples 
of Europe. There was even to be a Young 
France, since France at that date was ruled by a 








Portrait in the Museo del Risorgimento, Genoa 
An austere JFansenist who early developed the idea 
that her son was the Elect of God; Mazzini’s mother 


constitutional monarch and evidently required 
to be a republic. There is little, however, to 
suggest that any of these sisters of Young 
Italy had any significant existence outside 


Mazzini’s imagination. The Pact of Young 
Europe (1834) was only signed by seventeen 
people; and it is hard to find a connection 
between them and the revolutionaries of 1848 
Nevertheless, Mazzini and his friends had given 
some sort of dogmatic definition to the concept 
that the true ideal for Europe was to be a 
harmony of popular republics; and in Vienna 
Metternich, at least, understood that here was 
a challenge to all that he meant by government 
and order. 

To the Holy Alliance of Rulers Mazzini was, 
in fact, striving to oppose a Holy Alliance of 
Peoples; and, from their opposite camps, he 
and Metternich respected one another, because 
each was clear-sighted enough to see that their 
positions alike rested upon principle, whereas 
both of them despised constitutionalists and 
“‘ moderates.” Metternich’s principle was the 
old supra-national idea of Empire, deriving 
ultimately from ancient Rome; to him it was a 
source of strength, rather than of weakness, 
that Vienna exercised rule over peoples of 
different race and language. He thought that 
the principle of nationality, in the Mazzinian 
sense, meant chaos and conflict; that German 
and Italian nations were dangerous romantic 
concepts which would destroy the tranquillity 
of Europe, as romantic French nationalism, 
under Napoleon, had so conspicuously des- 
troyed it. 

The fact that the sequel, in the twentieth 
century, has gone so far to justify Metternich’s 
standpoint should not lead us to saddle Mazzini 
with the blame for the fearful extravagances of 
unbridled nationalism. Mazzini did not intend 
his nations to behave as modern nations have 
behaved; they were rather to respect God, 
His law, each other’s rights, and the liberties 
of their own subjects. But nations do not 
readily behave like that; and it was the gravest 
weakness in Mazzini’s teaching that he thought 
they would. “Cabinets may cheat one another,” 
he had learnt from Herder, “ but Fatherlands 
lie down in peace together and, like families, 
assist each other.” Conflict and misunder- 
standing were the consequences of monarchies, 
aristocracies and Empires, and would disappear 
when they were overthrown. It was still pos- 
sible to believe this in 1919; and not without 
reason did President Wilson and Lloyd.George 
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pay their tributes to Mazzini when they re- 
‘ew the map of Europe with serious regard 
r his principles. Today the forces of evil are 
s-en to lie deeper. 

Yet, if Mazzini’s intentions were liberal and 
humane, his propaganda paved the way for the 
riodern mystique of nationalism. For he had 
iken over the dangerous notion, born with 
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Divine People”; he taught that J/ Popolo 
was the sole legitimate interpreter of the 
Divine Law. When to this he added the 
primacy, in the new epoch, of the Italian people, 
it is not hard to see how he helped to push 
Italians into ways of thinking that led by easy 
stages to the cruder appeals of Crispi, 
d’Annunzio, and finally Mussolini. He had 
taught that Italy had a mission, and that a 
system of national education must inculcate 
a sense of this mission. These were ideas which 
the Fascists knew how to use. 

As an organizer of revolutions Mazzini was 
almost uniformly unsuccessful. His most 
important attempt to raise Italy was his invasion 
of Savoy at the end of January 1834. This 
singular escapade, prepared over nearly two 
years, was led by a professional revolutionary, 
General Ramorino, whom Mazzini, with some 
reason, mistrusted, and whom he intended to 
supplant as soon as the first objective had been 
captured. Ramorino led towards Chambéry a 
mixed assemblage of some three hundred Poles, 
Germans, Savoyards and Italians, collected 
from the shores of the Lake of Geneva. A 
rising should previously have begun at Naples, 
and there should have been supporting action 
at Genoa and at Turin. But discoveries and 
arrests, letters gone astray, letters written in 
invisible ink that remained invisible, and a 
hundred other misadventures produced total 
disaster. The main fighting body of the Poles 
remained, in a couple of open boats, marooned 
in the middle of the lake, deprived by the 
Genevan gendarmes of their oars and their 
sails; and Mazzini himself, marching in the 
ranks, without his cloak—which he had for- 
gotten—succumbed to an attack of fever and 
was removed to a hut, where he lay prostrated 
and delirious, while Ramorino dissolved the 
company. 

No happier was the outcome of similar 


ousseau and sanctified by Lamennais, of the - 


attempts in Calabria in 1844, at Milan in 1853, 
at Genoa in 1857. If Mazzini’s reputation 
rested on his practical achievements in organiz- 
ing revolutions it would be slender indeed. 
But, since it rested rather upon his power as a 
prophet, these failures served their turn, 
showing the persistence of his desperate en- 
deavour and his willingness for sacrifice. ““ The 
tree of libery,” he wrote, “‘ grows stronger when 
watered by the blood of martyrs.” That was 
true, and the pure faith, for instance, of the 
Bandiera brothers, as they faced a firing squad 
crying “ Long live Italy !”, was not in vain. 
Sometimes, however, his references to mar- 
tyrdom have a more sinister ring: “ The 
dagger of the assassin grows more deadly when 
sharpened on the tombstone of the martyr.” 
Despite all the efforts of his apologists to 
explain away his behaviour, it remains true 
that he tried hard to secure the assassination 
both of Charles Albert of Sardinia and of Louis 
Philippe of France; and, although he was not 
implicated in Fieschi’s attempt to kill Louis 
Philippe or in Orsini’s attempt to kill Louis 
Napoleon, he both wrote and did enough to 
justify the widely held view that he recognized 
assassination as one of the weapons in the 
armoury of the revolutionary. He regarded it, 
nevertheless, as a weapon for occasional use 
only; the real task was to preach, to teach, to 
exhort, and, above all, to act and to stir to 
action. Pensiero ed azione. 

Despite the failure of the revolutions he 
sponsored, Mazzini had his hour of revolu- 
tionary glory in the upheavals of 1848-49. 
It may be hard to find his personal planning 
behind the revolutions of those years; yet he, 
before all others, had prophesied the pheno- 
menon of a general European revolution, and 
his Young Europe had prefigured something 
of the kind. When popular uprisings drove out 
the rulers in Paris, in Vienna, in Rome, and in 
the lesser capitals of Europe, Mazzini’s Revolu- 
tion of the Peoples seemed to have materialized, 
and Mazzini himself, after eleven years of exile 
in London, was summoned to Rome to become, 
for three months, Chief Triumvir of the short- 
lived Roman Republic. With Metternich at 
Brighton, the Pope at Gaeta, and Mazzini at 
the Quirinal, it looked very much as though the 
world had, after all, been turned upside down 
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From “ Vita di Gi ppe Mazzini,"’ by J. W. Mari O5C 


MAZZINI’s farewell to Italy, upon his exile in 1851; an impression by G. Mantegazza 


in the way Mazzini wanted. But it was only a 
flash in the pan. The Mazzinians at Rome, 
like the professors at Weimar, were removed 
by the traditionalists; and Italy and Germany 
were at last to be “ liberated.” not by idealists 
or by intellectuals but by Cavour and Bis- 
marck. There was to be an assault upon the 
old religion; but it would be a crude matter of 
state secularization, not an ascent into the 
rarefied air of the Religion of Humanity. After 
1849 Mazzini’s leadership of the Italian 
Risorgimento was over; the majority of the in- 
fluential Italian patriots followed other leaders. 

Yet the last phase of Mazzini’s life was, in 
some ways, the most impressive, and it was far 
from ineffective. With the tenacity of the 
prophet who must cling to his message, or his 
very raison d’étre is gone, he clung to the whole 
of his faith, yielding nothing at all to rivals or 
opponents, fighting Cavour, Garibaldi, Karl 
Marx, the Pope, Louis Napoleon, Victor 
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Emmanuel and the Hapsburgs with the im- 
partiality of obsession. By the eighteen-fifties 
the majority of progressively minded Italians 
wanted some sort of federation of the Italian 
states either under the presidency of the Pope, 
or of Victor Emmanuel, or of both; and the 
French Emperor, Napoleon III, also wanted 
something of the sort. But, in Piedmont, there 
were those who wanted the fuller ascendancy 
of Victor Emmanuel; and to this view were 
veering many who had previously hoped to see 
the ascendancy of the Pope, and who had been 
disillusioned by Pio Nono’s inevitable refusal 
to identify the Papacy with Italian nationalism. 
All this “ moderatism ” and compromise was 
alike anathema to Mazzini, as was the con- 
stitutional monarchy at Turin which appealed 
so strongly to the moderates. He was not 
concerned with political adjustments; he was 
concerned with regenerating Italy. And, after 
Italy had been largely unified in 1860, he shared 
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During his visit to England; MAZZIN1 in his study at Brompton, by H. Woods 


the opinion of his patriot-mistress, Giuditta 
Sidoli, who remarked: “‘ they have made Italy, 
now they are eating her.” 

But, if he had failed to unite Italy in the way 
that he wanted, at least the fear that he instilled 
through his followers and through his writings 
—‘the melancholy finger of Mazzini pointing 
to Rome ”—was a powerful influence in push- 
ing Cavour’s successors along the path they 
were so cautious in treading, the path that led 
to the Capitol and to a more complete national 
unity. Moreover, although he never wavered 
in his republican faith, he was not incapable of 
seeing that monarchs might be useful during 
the necessary war of liberation against Austria. 
[In earlier days he had urged King Charles 
Albert to lead a Piedmontese army against the 
Austrians ; in 1847 he had appealed to the Pope 
0 lead the movement of liberation; in 1848 
he had counselled the democrats at Milan to 
work with the king at Turin; and in 1859 he 
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hoped for much from Victor Emmanuel’s and 
Napoleon III’s war against the Austrians. But 
always he intended that the ultimate fate of a 
redeemed Italy should be settled by the people; 
and his hostility to all traditional political 
religious and social authority was so well 
known that he continued to be suspected and 
persecuted until his death. 

It is easy to see why Cavour said he would 
hang Mazzini if he could catch him, and why 
both Pope and King looked at him askance. 
It is rather more surprising that he should have 
become estranged from Garibaldi. The great 
guerilla leader had first been inspired by 
Mazzini, or by one of his disciples, with his 
passion to liberate Italy, and he had been a 
member of Young Italy. He acknowledged to 
the end his debt to its Chief, most notably in a 
noble speech when he visited London in 1864. 
But the two had not worked easily together in 
the Roman Republic of 1849; and, when 





Garibaldi was winning Southern Italy in 1860, 
he was little inclined to listen to the advice 
which Mazzini was ready enough to offer. 
Mazzini was absolutely opposed to Garibaldi’s 
handing over Naples and Sicily to Victor 
Emmanuel, so that the bitter disillusionment 
suffered by the soldier, when he had done so, 
was really a testimony to the views of the 
Genoese prophet. Their mutual disgust, 
however, with the Italian politicians, during the 
following decade, was not enough to draw them 
together again. 

If the democratic and patriotic faith which 
Mazzini and Garibaldi shared was insufficient 
to bind the two revolutionaries together, the 
democratic and cosmopolitan outlook which 
Mazzini had in common with Marx and 
Bakunin quite failed to unite him with those 
leaders of the First International. Marx he 
met in London and disliked instinctively; 
Bakunin he found trying to win the workers of 
northern Italy, and especially the Romagna— 
the region around Bologna—for socialism. 
This was a grave affront and the eighteen- 
sixties saw a running warfare between his own 
workers’ associations and Bakunin’s socialist 
cells, with the latter always tending to make 
headway at the expense of the former. Cease- 
lessly Mazzini attacked socialism for its God- 
lessness, its appeal to interests rather than to 
duty, and its centralizing tyranny. His own 
appeal was to faith, love, and mutual self-help 
amongst the workers by means of voluntary 
cooperative societies. He did not seek an egali- 
tarian society, he sought to change the heart 
of the employing classes; but he did consider 
that the state had a duty to relieve destitution. 
Marx regarded him as hopelessly out of date 
and besotted with religion; but, long before 
Marx had appeared upon the scene, he had 
been arguing the same issue with Louis Blanc 
and, before that, with the Swiss socialists and 
with the Saint-Simonians. In the last years of 
his life he was so preoccupied with the workers’ 
problems that, after his death, he was revered 
rather as the best friend the Italian working 
man had ever had than as the life-long champion 
of a united Italy. The processions which 
slowly wound their way up to his grave upon 
the hill of Staglieno, outside Genoa, were 
composed, for the most part, of representatives 


of the workers’ associations which he ha 
founded. 

So deeply has the personality of Mazzi: 
impressed itself upon Italians that, at eac 
successive stage in their country’s fortune 
they have sought to reassure themselves b 
quoting his authority. When they were attack 
ing the Church, in the ’eighties and ’ninetie: 
when they went to war in 1915 to win [tall 
irredenta, when they gave their support t 
Mussolini, there were always many texts in th 
preaching of J/ Nostro that seemed to provid: 
the requisite authority. And today, with gooc 
reason, they are more than ever ready to quot 
him, now the national will has rejected, by 
plebiscite, the monarchy he detested and has 
embraced the republic which he preached. His 
is a reputation as great as that enjoyed by 
Cavour or by Garibaldi; but it rests, at bottom, 
less upon the accuracy of his prophecy, or upon 
his originality, than upon a kind of intimate 
affection which Italians, not without reason, 
feel for his personality. It is a devotion that 
responds to his devotion, to his voluntary 
sacrifice on their behalf of almost all his days 
and much of his nights, to his belief in their 
political future when no one else believed in it. 
His, indeed, was a rare spirit, as all those who 
met him in his lifetime, or have met him since 
in his letters, have felt, so that to this day in 
England, the land of his adoption, he is not 
entirely without disciples. 

And if Italians have insisted upon loving 
Italy rather within the framework of their 
realistic nature and of their traditional religion 
—which Mazzini seriously supposed was 
dead—if they have never understood his notion 
of them as initiators of a new religious epoch, 
interpreters of God’s law, and the rest, they 
have not failed to recognize him as a powerful 
martyr for his faith in their future. A friend 
of his youth, the brilliant Principessa di 
Belgioioso, said of him: “ Mazzini . . . sought 
to make himself an ally of God; but his God was 
the God of French revolutionaries, not the 
God whom the people of Italy adore . . . yet 
. . . he succeeded, in the course of a very few 
years, in transforming the Italian people, and 
in inspiring them with hate of the foreign 
domination, and with the love of liberty and of 
independence.” 


(To be followed in our next issue by a study of Garibaldi by Denis Mack Smith) 
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EOOK REVIEWS 


QUINTESSENTIAL BOURBON 


L. GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. By Francis Steegmuller, 
251 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 

L!TTERS FROM MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Selected and 
translated by Violet Hammersley, preface by 
Somerset Maugham, 387 pp. (Secker & Warburg. 
30s.) 

Books on_ seventeenth-century France have 
become almost a rarity in the publishing world, but 
now two have been published which deal highly 
successfully with that fascinating, but neglected age. 
Mr. Steegmuller, the least obtrusive of biographers, 
has followed the pattern of La Grande Mademoiselle’s 
own memoirs, reinforcing his narrative here and 
there from ‘‘ general and minor works,” so that the 
central figure might stand more firmly on her native 
eround. Mrs. Hammersley has selected the 272 
letters of her book (many of which appear in English 
for the first time) on the principle that they should 
form a complementary volume to Mr. Arthur 
Stanley’s more general work Madame de Sévigné, 
her Letters and her World, 1946. 

La Grande Mademoiselle, the quintessential 
Bourbon, was granddaughter to Henri IV and his 
Medici Queen, first cousin to Louis XIV, and a 
Bourbon also on her mother’s side. The humiliating 
tutelage, in which, during her youth, Richelieu and 
later Mazarin, held the Royal Family of France, she 
resented with all the pride of her blood and rank, and 
it is not surprising that the daughter of Gaston 
d’Orléans became, at the age of twenty, furieusement 
Frondeuse. Her hour struck when she, the most 
Parisian of Bourbons, in the author’s happy phrase, 
ordered the famous cannon on the battlements of the 
Bastille, traditionally facing inwards at the people of 
Paris, to be swung round to fire on the King’s army 
outside the Faubourg St. Antoine, to the cry of 
Vive le Roi, les Princes, et point de Mazarin. Yet 
Louis XIV, fourteen at the time, did not relish being 
fired on, not even in the name of the King; and the 
noble Frondeurs in their turn became more 
frightened of their allies, the “‘ canaille’’ of Paris, 
than of Mazarin and the King. The Fronde collapsed, 
the Frondeurs were exiled, the guns of the Bastille 
were turned back to point at the heart of Paris. 
Mademoiselle was banished to her country house at 
St. Fargeau. Her political career was over. She was 
then twenty-five. 


Four years later she made her submission to the 


King. She found the victors magnanimous. It 
should perhaps be borne in mind that the Louis XIV 
to whom the repentant Frondeuse bowed her knee, 
is not wholly identical with the oppressive Monarch 
of the Duc de Saint-Simon’s bitter masterpiece. 
The King we encounter in Mr. Steegmuller’s book 
is therefore a more humane figure than the frozen 
ring-master round whom the absurd and complex 
Versailles ritual was eventually to rotate. There was, 
in the 1660s, no reason why she should think that 
the new age might not last for ever. This setting in 
an epoch of triumphant order and liberty gives a 
special poignancy to the greatest tragedy in Made- 
moiselle’s life: her sad middle-aged passion for the 
Comte de Lauzun, an impecunious Gascon nobleman 
of considerable charm and attainments. Mr. Steeg- 
muller traces this doomed romance with tact, 
sympathy and precision; the historic personages have 
found in him the author they deserve. 


The King, at first, was inclined to let his cousin 
have her way, but the nobles round him, led by 
Mademoiselle’s fellow-Frondeur, the great Condé, 
would not hear of the mésalliance. Louis, bowing 
to the storm, summoned Mademoiselle and with the 
words, “‘ Les rois doivent satisfaire le public”’—a 
phrase rarely heard from him in the future—with- 
drew his consent. “‘ Ah, fourquois m’avez-vous donné 
le temps a faire des réflexions,” he complained. 
“You lack the courage,” she managed to tell him 
through a flood of tears, “‘ not to sacrifice me to 
others . . . you are doing yourself the greatest harm.”’ 
A year later Lauzun was escorted by d’Artagnan to 
the fortress of Pignerol, already enclosing the man 
in the Iron Mask, and ten years later he returned. 
But Mademoiselle found, as others have found after 
her, that imprisonment, however unjustly inflicted, 
seldom improves character: and she dismissed him 
contemptuously. She survived to record it all, 
writing away in the solitude of the Luxembourg, 
which, naturally, she preferred to the apartment 
that was kept for her at Versailles. She died in Paris 
in 1693, and a year later the little Duc de Saint-Simon 
made the first entry in his diary. 

** M. de Lauzun’s star has waned,” writes Mme. 
de Sévigné to her daughter in January 1689, “ he 
has been shorn of many of his privileges . . . a sign, 
alas ! of the times in which we live.”’” The letters 
selected by Mrs. Hammersley are, with the excep- 
tion of twenty-eight, all addressed by Mme. de 
Sévigné to her daughter whom she idolized. “‘ Fare- 
well, my amiable and lovely one,” ends the letter of 
May 17th, 1676, “‘ I send you a thousand kisses, and 
love and thirst for you as we should for our salva- 
tion.”” Throughout this volume we are in the 
presence of an unusually strong, almost exaggerated 
affection from mother to daughter in which, how- 
ever, there is no trace of anything embarrassing or 
false. ‘‘ Those were the days,”’ says Mrs. Hammersley 
in her excellent introduction, “‘ of unbridled emotions, 
strong drugs, extremes of all kinds, cynicism, cruelty, 
sensibility.” Mme. de Sévigné was only a year older 
than La Grande Mademoiselle, and she also gave 
her “ unalterable allegiance’ to the pre-Versailles 
King. Towards the end she became more sceptical 
about the reign. But, again, the purpose of this book 
is not a tour of the horizon, but rather the fixing of 
an individual portrait in the reader’s mind, including 
the ‘‘ extremes of all kinds.” The result is sheer 
delight, for the warmth of Madame de Sévigné’s 
heart, the agony of the separations from her beloved 
daughter, the wide range and civilized irony of her 
observation are all imperishably preserved in the 
limpid and unforced “ day-light” of her prose. 
One comes away with the comforting thought that 
both these great ladies achieved a final symmetry, 
despite the dangerous extremes of their lives, 
because they found solace in the writer’s craft. 

HAROLD KURTZ. 


ELIZABETHAN CATHOLICS 


WILLIAM WESTON: The Autobiography of an 
* Elizabethan. Translated by Philip Caraman, 

259 pp. (Longmans. 18s.) 

“In this history it shall appear in what faith 
your noble Realm was christened and hath almost 
these thousand years continued: to the glory of God, 
the enriching of the Crown, and the great wealth 
and quiet of the Realm.” Thomas Stapleton’s 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth of his noble transla- 
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MOZART 


in Retrospect 

Studies in Criticism and Bibliography 
BY A. HYATT KING 

Illustrated 30s. net 


‘Mr. Hyatt King presents a scholarly collection 
of essays . . . which aims mainly at the more 
experienced type of Mozartian enthusiast, 

and will be found by him irvesistible.’ 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor in the New 

Statesman 


“The author is an expert musical biblio- 
grapher, and this qualifies him admirably to 
trace the history of Mozart’s reputation 
during the past two centuries.’ Martin 
Cooper in the Daily Telegraph 


‘ 


. It covers a wide area of research and 
discussion, of clear thinking and impeccable 
scholarship.’ Ernest Newman in The Sunday 
Times 

It was selected by Eric Blom in The Observer 
as one of his ‘favourite’ books of 1955. 
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The Oxford Companion 


to Music 
Ninth Edition 


BY PERCY A. SCHOLES 
635. net 


‘Percy Scholes’ marvellous Oxford Companion to 
Music, completely reset for the first time in 

its long and valuable career and as before a 
model of skilful arrangement and clear, 

lively, often highly amusing prose.’ D. S-T. 
in the New Statesman. 


Oxford University Press 











tion of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History illustrates | 
strength and the weakness of the inevitably ambiv” - 
ent attitude of the English catholics towards the n 
order in Church and State. It was a compound 
fidelity, incredulity and impatience. They cor 
not dent the past; they should not, they kne 
accept the present; and they would not expect t!e 
future without a hopefulness which sometimes flare j 
up to the height of facile optimism. Their leade s 


were abroad and thus were denied the opportunity of 


leading; the whole of their ecclesiastical establis! - 
ment was occupied by their opponents. Inevitabl., 
for they were sixteenth-century Englishmen, th« 
looked to the obvious remedy, to a catholic princ 
a converted Elizabeth, a whitewashed Queen « 
Scots, or even an improbable Hapsburg who mig! 
be prepared, as in 1554, to swallow a pint of Englis 
ale. So much for the political comedy. 

The religious tragedy was that of a great, if ur 
certain, number of Englishmen who, with varyin 
determination, held that Christianity and _ th 
Church of Rome were one and the same thing. Fo 
these men, priests were a necessity. In time the 
came: secular priests from Douai for the most part 
with a small but distinguished sprinkling of me: 
from the new order of Saint Ignatius. As champion 
of the great Tridentine alliance of Throne and Altar 
these Englishmen and their priests were singularly 
unsuccessful. Instead, as we can now see, they 
supplied the first and in some ways the most remark- 
able chapter in Elizabethan nonconformity. About 
these men there was inevitably generated an atmos- 
phere of mystery; and so, in the course of time, a 
double myth. First, there was the protestant myth, 
the inspiration of Kingsley’s Westward Ho!: 
secondly, there was the catholic myth, the inspiration 
of R. H. Benson’s Come Rack ! Come Rope! Traitor 
or saint, that was the choice; in each case ready 
made and clear cut. Today there is a further difficulty. 
The sixteenth century found it natural to discuss 
politics in terms of religion; the twentieth century 
finds it equally natural to discuss religion in terms 
of politics. Resistance movement, concentration camp, 
totalitarianism—sooner or later they all appear to 
befog the issue. 

William Weston was at once an ordinary and an 
extraordinary Elizabethan Englishman. Born at 
Maidstone in 1550, he graduated from Christ 
Church, in 1569. Then he went to Lincoln’s Inn 
where he got into trouble for recusancy. Douai, a 
pilgrimage to Rome, a Jesuit novitiate and ordina- 
tion in Spain—these were the next milestones. In 
1583 he was sent to England. For the next twenty 
years and more he was perhaps the most prominent 
of the small company of Jesuit priests in England; 
for seventeen of these years he was in prison; he was 
held by many, and with reason, to be a saint; he 
returned to Seville in 1605 a broken man. Yet he 
recovered, and it was not until 1615 that he died. 


On his return to Spain, Weston wrote for his 
superiors an account of his experiences, and it is this 
account which Father Caraman has so admirably 
translated. We have in consequence a highly read- 
able companion volume to his Autobiography of 
John Gerard. In some ways it is more interesting, 
if less exciting, for here we are able to get a close-up 
view of what was to be a recurrent theme in English 
history, the clash between the man of principle and 
his political superiors. Here, too, is not only a man 
of principle but a man of rare mettle. Weston is 
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emarkable for his good sense, his generosity, his 
ourage and, above all, for a simplicity of character 
‘hich at times appears to border on the naive. 

Weston can be exasperating. He occasionally shows 
n intellectual insensitivity which is astonishing in a 
nissionary. Two examples sufficiently illustrate the 

oint. The first is his four-hour discussion with 
-ancelot Andrews. Weston not only can remember 
ittle of what was said, but appears to take for 
ranted that the mentality and intellectual approach 
f Andrews can be of no importance to him or to his 
uperiors. Andrews is wrong: and that’s that. 
’recisely the same attitude is apparent in his account 
f the puritan prayer-meetings which he was able to 
watch from his prison at Wisbech. And yet these 
vere the two forces which within a couple of genera- 
tions were almost to oblitzrate the cause that 
Weston was serving with such exemplary devotion. 

The book illustrates how casual and incompetent 
was the machinery of repression which the Govern- 
ment was able to operate. Clearly it could have been 
made to work only by extremely vigorous direc- 
tion, backed by a measure of popular support. It 
illustrates also the psychological misery and even 
mania which the alteration of religion inevitably 
brought in its train. 

Though the text is excellent, yet one cannot say 
the same for the notes. They are a curious mixture. 
For the most part they do their work of information 
and clarification admirably. Then, suddenly, the 
reader’s elbow is jogged to emphasize that Weston 
had the better of his argument with Andrews; yet 
no evidence is given either in the note or the text. 
The Babington plot, it is at one point implied, was 
primarily a frame-up. The author is entitled to this 
opinion, but the general reader, for whom the book 
is clearly intended, should be told that others are 
convinced that it was no such thing; and, in fact, in 
an admirably concise note on page 106, the facts of 
the complicated affair are given him, and they point 
in the other direction. This is the sort of thing which 
could easily be put right in a second edition, an 
edition which might well do without the Foreword, 
for which, much as we may admire Mr. Waugh, 
there is little that can be said. Instead Father 
Caraman should give us a proper introduction, 
putting Weston’s account into its historical setting. 
In this way we should get perspective: and in work 
of this sort perspective is almost everything. 


T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


THE GREAT MIGRATION 


CHARLES I AND THE PURITAN UPHEAVAL: A Study of 
the Causes of the Great Migration. By Allen 
French, 436 pp. (Allen & Unwin. 30s.) 

This book, although just published, was written 
ten years ago. Since its author’s death some excel- 
lent studies of Caroline England have appeared, 
including those of Archbishop Mathew and Miss 
C. V. Wedgwood, which penetrate more deeply into 
the problems of that time than does this work, which 
relies very heavily on the Calendars of Domestic 
State Papers, on Whitelocks and Rushworth and 
other well-worked memorialists, on the Winthrop 
Papers, and on S. R. Gardiner for its chronological 
fact. The sub-title is “‘ a study of the causes of the 
great migration,” but the bulk of this very long book 
is taken up with a rambling account, much rein- 
forced with quotation, of political and social affairs 








YOUNG SAMUEL 
JOHNSON 


JAMES L. CLIFFORD 


‘He gives shape and colour to individuals who 
exercised influence on Johnson’s early life and 
who, in the early pages of Boswell, are casually 
dismissed.”” HAROLD NICOLSON, Observer. 
“Displays American scholarship at its finest.” 
RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


* . . a factual, straightforward, but fascinating 
narrative of Johnson’s life from birth to his 
forty-first year.” The Times. RECOMMENDED 
BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. [Tllustrated. 30s. 


BOSWELL 


ON THE GRAND TOUR 
VOLUME 2 
Italy, Corsica and France 


“The new instalment of the diaries and letters, 
brilliantly edited by Mr. Brady and Professor 
Pottle, is Boswell at his unquenchable best. . . . 
Here is the self-portrait of the most notable of 
all the Scottish eccentrics.” Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 25s. Limited edition, 6 guineas. 


THE AGE OF 
MACKENZIE KING 


H. S. FERNS AND BERNARD OSTRY 


Mackenzie King was the dominant figure in 
Canadian politics during the first half of this 
century. At his death he had been Prime 
Minister for a longer period than any other man 
in the history of the British Commonwealth. 
This book tells the story of his life up to 1919, 
when he became Leader of the Liberal Party. 
Based on a mass of unpublished letters and 
other documents, it is a challenging re-assess- 
ment of Canada’s most eminent political figure. 
It also gives a brilliant background picture of 
Canadian politics in the first two decades of this 
century. Jilustrated. 25s. 
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€© You wouldn’t think | was a cus- 
tomer of the Westminster Bank. 
would you? I’m not really, I sup- 
pose. But Dad made something 
called a Trust—I’m not quite sure 
about the details. Anyway, the 
Westminster Bank looks after the 
money and pays my school fees and 
arranges about my pocket money 
and all that sort of thing. | must say 
they're jolly decent about every- 
thing. | go and see the man at the 
Jank sometimes, in fact we’re 
pretty friendly really. He seems to 
take an interest in me, if you know 
what | mean—makes a fellow feel 
sort of comfortable... ? 

The Trustee Department’s Services 

are fully described in a booklet called 

‘The Westminster Bank as Executor 


or Trustee’ available free of charge 


at any branch of the Bank. 
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in general. Not until page 235 is the Puritan iss 
reached; and even then the author dismisses t 
disputes that split the Puritan camp as “ cor 
plicated doctrines of the day ”’ which “ are significa 
no longer.” No: but they were significant then, an 4 
if a historian is not concerned with finding out wh 
what then is he to be concerned with ? 

Mr. French states in his preface that his purpo 
in writing the book at all is to end conjecture abou 
the conditions in England which drove thousanc 
of people to America. He summons up from th 
past, that he may confute them, the historical schox 
of opinion which sees religion as the dynamic motiv 
in the process, and a succeeding institution that cast 
its vote for economic hardship. It is doubtfi 
whether these schools, set apart each with its separatc 
door, ever existed, even in days when historian 
were professional dogmatists, for conjecture ha 
always been part of the historian’s equipment 
There was certainly available to Mr. French—as he 
indicates in his bibliography—the magisterial work 
of C. M. Andrews on The Colonial Period of American 
History (1938-43) and Perry Miller’s remarkable 
The New England Mind (1939), plus such earlier 
monographs as C. E. Banks’ The Planters of the 
Commonwealth (1930) and A. P. Newton’s The 
Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans (1912). 
Since Andrews held sway at Yale for twenty years 
no competent American historian studying the 
founding of colonies in the “‘ New World” has 
ventured to ignore the English background of the 
migrants thence; and for Mr. French to say, as he 
does on p. 330, that he is almost alone in presenting 
this background, is really to talk nonsense. And 
where there is something in the background that 
genuinely merits reappraisal—Star Chamber or 
High Commission—he is content to follow well- 
worn tracks. 

As the literacy of churchmen may be taken for 
granted, it is they who have left most on the record 
of the migration: mute inglorious Miltons, like all 
displaced persons, have no official history, and an 
investigator can only debate the likeliest motives. 
These are well known. Land-hunger, in an era 
when English rural life was being transformed, and 
the small gentry, yeomen and tenants alike were 
hard-pressed; lack of money, or food, or employ- 
ment; a desire to live as they wished, which affected 
not Puritans alone, for the covenanted Puritans, 
formally admitted to church membership, made up 
only a small part of the body of colonists who built 
a new society in Massachusetts—these are some. 
Plantation had taken successful root in Ulster as in 
Virginia, and the interest of magnates in “ setting 
out ” colonists and utilizing their capital in new and 
profitable ventures oversea had already been caught. 
Caroline England was money-conscious, and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay cost its promoters some £200,000. 
Zion could only be built with hands and with money, 
and both were supplied by men whose main interest 
was certainly not religious. ‘‘ The base of their hope,” 
writes Mr. French of the Catholic, the Anglican, the 
Puritan migrants, “‘ was the wish for security.” Not 
much more can be said, and this has been said before. 

The author’s enthusiasm for his period, how- 
ever, does convey itself, and he has marshalled 
among his quotations many of interest that lie 
interred in the Publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts. 


A. P. THORNTON. 

















DUTCH ADMIRALS 


LT IN THEIR BLOOD: THE LIVES OF THE FAMOUS 
DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Francis Vere, 226 pp. 
(Cassell. 18s.) 

In a sense there was a Dutch navy before there 
«was a Dutch nation, for it was in the early stages of 
is struggle against the Spaniards that William, mis- 
ramed the Silent, commissioned a fleet of privateers 
and sent them to sea to prey upon the enemy trade. 
These were the famous “* Sea Beggars,” a term given 

an insult but adopted by them as an honour. For 
iwo and a half years they operated in the Channel, 
sing English bases, and not always confining their 
operations to attacks upon enemy ships. In 1572, 
owever, Elizabeth I, in one of her recurrent attempts 
to appease Philip of Spain, ordered the Sea Beggars 
from her territorial waters and forbade her subjects 
o supply them. 

With their stores exhausted, the Sea Beggars 
came back to Holland and seized the small port of 
Brill, at the mouth of the Maas, on April Ist, 1572. 
[hey moved on to take Flushing, Schiedam and 
Delftshaven and within three months the States of 
Holland were meeting under William at Dordrecht. 

Holland was independent, but she was still at war, 
and she remained at war almost continuously for 
140 years; for eighty years her enemy was Spain— 
from 1568 to 1648 (save for a truce which lasted from 
1609 to 1621)—and no sooner had the Spanish war 
ended than the first of the Anglo-Dutch wars 
began, to be followed from 1672 to 1714 by a forty- 
year struggle with France. 

During these wars, the Dutch navy rose in 
strength from the original eighteen ships of the Sea 
Beggars, to be one of the three great navies of the 
world. Then, during the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, the Dutch fleet tailed away to a position of 
the second rank as the financial strain of maintaining 
it at its former level became too great. 

Mr. Vere’s book deals principally with these 
decades of seafighting in terms of the personalities 
on the Dutch side, and a brilliant group of men they 
were. Here in England, Tromp and De Ruyter are 
probably the two best known enemies this country 
has ever faced at sea, but there were many others. 
There was Heemskerck, who in 1609 started the 
Dutch navy’s story of ocean warfare by a victory over 
the Spaniards at Gibraltar; there was Piet Hein, who 
captured the entire Spanish treasure fleet off Cuba 
in 1628—a feat attempted by all of Spain’s enemies 
at sea, but achieved by Piet Hein only; there was 
Jan van Brakel, who lead the attack on Chatham in 
1667 when sixteen English ships of war were taken 
or destroyed; there was Evertsen who recaptured 
New York in 1673. 

In the Anglo-Dutch wars there fought against 
De Ruyter and Tromp English admirals also of the 
highest calibre—Blake, Monk and Rupert are 
worthy to stand comparison with the sea officers of 
any time. The wars themselves were fought with 
indecisive ferocity, as both sides strove for command 
of the Channel and the North Sea through which 
their trade passed. Both belligerents at the start 
were predominantly concerned with the attack and 
defence of their huge convoys. Soon it was recog- 
nized that what really mattered was the ability of 
one battle fleet to put the other out of action. Both 
sides attempted this with such vigour that within 
the two years of the first war, there were twelve fleet 
actions, with neither fleet out of action for long. 





Strange Island 


Impressions of Britain and the British, 
1395-1940 


Compiled by 
FRANCESCA WILSON 


A most entertaining and illuminating collection 
of opinions and impressions formed by foreign 
visitors to these shores over the past 500 years or 
so. The compiler provides introductions to the 
various sections of the book, and biographical 
notes on the commentators quoted. 

Illustrated, 21s. net 


lilustrated 
History of English 
Literature, Voi. Ill 
A. C. WARD 


With illustrations collected and annotated 
by Elizabeth Williams 

This concluding volume in the series brings the 
study forward from Blake to the death of Shaw. 
It is, like its predecessors, a handsome book, 
superbly illustrated with scores of reproductions 
in half-tone and line. 

Illustrated, 25s. net 
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A STUDY IN RESENTMENT 
by Gregorio Maranon 
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With a Foreword by RONALD SYME 


Camden Professor of Ancient History in the = 
University of Oxford = 
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= In this newly translated biography Dr. = 
= Marafion brings his great knowledge as : 
= a classical scholar and his profound in- 
= sight in clinical matters to the study of 

the enigmatic figure of a Roman Emperor 
= who has intrigued and baffled the bio- 
= graphers of classical antiquity for many 
= years. 

As professor Ronald Syme says in his 
foreword, ‘‘Dr. Marafién’s testimony 
must be heard with respect. He offers 
something new and much-needed . . .”’ 
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The book has a full and up-to-date = 
bibliography, and is illustrated with 
many interesting photographs of Roman 
busts. 

25s. net = 
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It would take rather a long time to count up just how 
many complete opera recordings Decca has issued since 
introducing L.P. to England five-and-a-half years ago. 
But we can say without fear of contradiction that, with- 
out neglecting any other sort of music, we have made 
complete operas something of a spécialité de la Maison 
Decca. And among this extensive operatic repertoire, 
surely two of the most important recordings are Der 
Rosenkavalier, and the latest set conducted by 


Erich 
HmMieiber 


WHO RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR DECCA 


MOZART 


Le Nozze Di Figaro 


(The Marriage of Figaro) 


‘Figaro is at the heart of all love of music and of opera... 
With the meaningful recitative, steady “level” of the 
recording, beautiful silent surface and clear balance even 
in the thickest ensembles, a truly engulfing experience of 
this opera of operas is imparted. High comedy in mar- 
vellous music—on a plate. One can only advise: take it!’ 


(P.H..W.—‘ The Gramophune,’ Nov., 1955) 


Lisa della Casa, Suzanne Danco, 
Hilde Gueden, Alfred Poell, Cesare Siepi 
and supporting cast with 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
LXT 5088-91 
The new complete Decca-group catalogue of microgroove 
records (price 7/6, plus quarterly catalogue price 2/6) gives 
full details of all operatic recordings issued up to and 


including December, 1955 on Decca long playing full 
frequency range records. 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 





As these battles went on, fleet tactics develop: 
At first, masses of ships (there could be upwards of 4 
hundred line of battleships in each fleet) hurled the: 
selves against other masses in a series of mele 
Later, an orderly arrangement of fighting in li 
ahead was adopted. This persisted as the m« 
practicable method for the conduct of fleet actio 
until the great naval air battles of the Pacific 
1942-45. : : 

Mr. Vere ends his book with a brief account 
the Netherlands navy in the Second World Wa 
all in all, the story of the Dutch fighting men at s¢ 
is magnificent, and it is a pity that Mr. Vere h: 
thought it necessary to try to add to its appeal by u 
of a style that may be described as “ popular ” an 
which is quite unnecessary. 

Davip WoOoDWARD. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE FRENCH RESTORATION, by D. W. Brogar 
See Note in January issue. 


THE RED ARMY AND THE CIVIL WAR IN THE EAS1 
by D. Footman. In English: D. Fedotoff-White 
The Growth of the Red Army, Princeton (1944); 
W. H. Chamberlin: The Russian Revolution 1917 
1921, Vol. II, London (1935); in Russian: L 
Trotsky: Kak Vooruzhalas’ Revolyutsia, Vols. I and 
II, Moscow (1923-5); Grazhdanskaya Voina 1918 
1921 gg. (edited Bubnov and others) Moscow 
(1928-1930). 


MOZART, by Noél Goodwin. Alfred Einstein 
Mozart, His Character, His Work (1947); Eric Blom 
Mozart (Master Musicians Series) Dent (1935); 
A. Hyatt King: Mozart in Retrospect, O.U.P. (1955); 
Max Kenyon: Mozart in Salzburg, Putnam (1952); 
Emily Anderson (Trans.): Letters of Mozart and His 
Family, 3 vols. (1938); Penguin Books are publishing 
an edition of these in January 1956, ed. Eric Blom. 


GIUSEPPE MAZZINI, by E. E. Y. Hales. The best 
life of Mazzini in English is G. O. Griffith’s Mazzini 
Prophet of Modern Europe (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1932). There is an anthology of his essays, The 
Duties of Man, etc. (Dent, Everyman, 1907) and of 
his letters, Mazzini’s Letters (Dent, 1930). An 
interesting collection of some of his later letters is to 
be found in the three volumes entitled Mazzini’s 
Letters to an English Family (Bodley Head, 1920). 
For recent Italian scholarship see A. Codignola: 
Mazzini (U.T.E.T., 1946) and A. Levi: Mazzin 
(Barbera, 1955). The definitive edition of all his 
known writings is the Italian National Edition, 
Scritti editi ed inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini (Imola, 
1906) which runs to 94 volumes with 6 of Appendix. 
Mazzini and the Secret Societies, by E. E. Y. Hales, 
which deals with his career as a revolutionary up to 
his English exile in 1837, will be published by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode in the course of 1956. 


THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHES AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, by Eric Robinson. There is no satisfactory 
account of this subject and the best introduction is 
still G. A. Veitch: The Genesis of Parliamentary 
Reform. Local histories such as Hutton’s History of 
Birmingham and Joshua Toulmin’s History of 
Taunton often provide valuable material, while 
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nerally speaking the historians of science are more 


i:formative than the political historians. Useful 
rcanuscript collections for this period exist at the 
»ssay Office, Birmingham, at the Birmingham 
t eference Library, the Derby Library and the 


‘edgwood Library, Barlaston. 


DIOGENES, THE ORIGINAL CYNIC, by Charles 
eltman. Diogenes Laertius: Lives of Eminent 
hilosophers in the Loeb Classical Library, transl. 

D. Hicks, Vol. II (1950); Kurt von Fritz in the 
xford Classical Dictionary, article on Diogenes (2); 
). R. Dudley: A History of Cynicism (1937); D. M. 


Robinson: Ancient Sinope (1906). 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TROUBLE-MAKERS, BENNETT AND 
)ELANE, by Arnold Whitridge. Don D. Seitz: The 
ames Gordon Bennetts (Indianapolis, 1928); James 
Melvin Lee: History of American fournalism (New 
York, 1917); Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt: 


Europe and the American Civil War (New York, 


931); Arthur Irwin Dasent: Fohn Thadeus Delane 
London, 1908); Sir Edward Cook: Delane of the 
Times (London, 1916); Sir Leslie Stephen: The Times 
m the American Civil War (London, 1865); The 
History of the Times, vol. ii The Tradition Established 
London, 1939. Written, printed and published at 
the office of The Times); W. H. Russell: My Diary 
North and South (London, 1863). 





| Contents in the March issue will include: 
| The Mormons in American History by I. D. 
| Lloyd-Jones; The Russians in Central Asia 
by Geoffrey Wheeler; James VI and I as King 
of Scots by Maurice Lee Jnr.; Surgeons to the 
| Buccaneers by D. McDonald; Garibaldi, A 
| New Appraisal by Denis Mack Smith; English 
| Mercenary Companies in Italy by E. R. 
| Chamberlin; The Garden of Epicurus by 
Charles Seltman. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Cc. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London; Hon. D.Litt. et Phil.; 
University of Utrecht. 


D. W. BROGAN. Professor of Political Science, 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Peterhouse. Publications 
include: The American Political System (1933); The 
Development of Modern France (1940); French 
Personalities and Problems (1946); Roosevelt and the 
New Deal (1952), etc. 


DAVID FOOTMAN, C.M.G., M.C. Fellow of St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford; formerly attached to the Foreign 
Office. Author of Red Prelude (1944); The Primrose 
Path (1946), etc. 


NOEL GOODWIN. Miusic critic to various mnews- 
papers. Joint author (with the late Hubert Foss) of 
the official history of the London Symphony 
Orchestra (1954). 


E. E. Y. HALES. Staff Inspector of History, Ministry 
of Education. Formerly Lecturer at Yale University, 
then Sixth Form master, Uppingham School. 
Author of Pio Nono (1954). 
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EVELYN HARDY. Studied under Professor Tancred 
Borenius. Leverhulme Research Award Holder, 
1955-7. Publications include: Donne, A Spirit in 
Conflict (1942); Swift, the Conjured Spirit (1949), 
Hardy, A Critical Biography (1954); T. Hardy's 
Notebooks (1955); Summer in another World (1950). 


ERIC ROBINSON. English master, Bristol Gramm:»r 
School. Formerly Lecturer in English, King s 
College, London and University College, Ibada: 
Author of Rhyme and Reason to be published short] 
and of contributions to Cambridge Historical Fourna 
Annals of Science, etc. 


CHARLES SELTMAN, LITT.D. Formerly Fellow < 

Queen’s College, Cambridge. Publications include 

Athens, Its History and Coinage (1924); Approac 

to Greek Art (1948); Masterpiece of Greek Coinag 
(1949); The Twelve Olympians (1952). 

ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. Formerly lecturer at Columbi 

University; then Master of Calhoun College, Yale 
publications include: Critical Ventures in Modern 
French Literature, a biography of Alfred de Vigny, 
and a book on the revolution of 1848, entitled Mev 
in Crisis (Scribner, 1949). 


CAREERS 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

has vacancies for entrants between the 
ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
creases being granted annually within this 
scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 
working in London.) Those with particular 
merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
salaries are in keeping with responsibilities 
undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Department of Extra-Mural Studies 


Fifth Annual Easter School of Archives 
* at Westham House, Barford 


THE STUDY AND USE OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
Tutors: W. E. Tate and E. R. C. Brinkworth 
April 5th-12th, 1956—Fee 7 gns., plus excursions. 


Details from 
The Principal, Westham House, Barford, nr. Warwick 
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COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen bulletin 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Coins, Medals, Orders, etc.—Why not collect 
these fascinating contemporary documents ? Monthly 
circular with lists and articles, tos. p.a. Spink & Son 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1_ 
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